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FOREWORD 


With  the  adoption  of  this  new  form,  the  Collegian  Quarterly, 
sponsored  as  a gratuitous  addition  to  the  Massachusetts  Collegian, 
makes  its  bid  for  permanency  on  the  Massachusetts  State  Campus.  Hail- 
ing the  new  A.B.  degree  and  the  birth  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Division, 
deliberate  steps  in  the  growth  of  this  college,  the  Quarterly  wishes  to 
be  considered  also  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
progress  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Spirit. 

Literature  is  life;  the  scientific  monograph,  the  novel,  the  economic 
survey,  and  poetry,  are  all  definite  parts  of  Experience.  The  Collegian 
Quarterly  offers  the  student  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  his  Ideas 
and  Experience — in  this  way,  the  Quarterly  is  part  of  the  Life  on  this 
campus.  The  Editors  urge  all  the  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts 
State,  Science  as  well  as  Liberal  Arts  Majors,  Freshmen  as  well  as 
Seniors,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  Collegian  Quarterly. 

For  Science  and  Literature  can  both  fuse  to  produce  great  works 
of  Art  — consider  Bacon's  “Essays”  and  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly.” Our  college  has  always  emphasized  a fusion  of  the  Arts  and 
Science,  and  in  order  to  become  more  perfect,  should  continue  to  do  so. 
The  college  student  shoidd  graduate  a “full  man”  and  not  with  a shallow, 
monorailed  mind. 

The  Editors  wish,  therefore,  that  the  students  pursuing  Scientific 
curricula  at  Massachusetts  State  do  not  consider  the  Collegian 
Quarterly  to  be  only  a convenience  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Division.  The 
Collegian  Quarterly  is  a Literary  Journal  to  which  all  students  are 
invited  to  contribute. 

— Sidney  Rosen,  Editor,  1938-39. 

{Reprinted  from  Collegian  Quarterly,  Autumn,  1938) 


Friday,  Jan.  7,  1944 

Information  of  your  plan  to  issue  the  Quarterly  again  this  year 
filled  me  with  keen  delight  — perhaps  the  delight  of  a distant  parent 
who  learns  that  the  infant  he  left  behind  is  still  crowing  lustily  and 
growing  more  teeth.  More  power  to  you!  Even  if  the  war  has  reduced 
the  editions  to  or\e  a year,  the  Quarterly  must  go  on.  We  kept  it  alive 
in  our  generation,  and  now  it’s  your  job  to  keep  the  protoplasm 
nourished. 

Those  of  us  who  wrote  for  and  supported  the  Quarterly  up  to  ’39 
are  still  welded  together  by  that  bond.  The  friendships  nourished  at 
Mass.  State  are  sturdy. 

At  this  point  I had  better  stop  sounding  like  a valedictorian.  This 
letter  is  mostly  to  wish  you  happy  editing  and  much  success — and  to 
beg  an  issue  of  the  new  Quarterly  when  it  is  born. 

Cpl.  Sidney  Rosen  ’39 


Review  and  Preview 


ARNOLD  GOLUB  ’47 


The  Collegian  Quarterly  has  a 
long  history  and  background.  As 
early  as  1882  two  literary  societies 
existed  on  the  campus.  During  the 
twenties  there  were  several  liter- 
ary attempts.  The  Squib  was  a 
humorous  magazine,  while  the 
Ynkhorne  was  a pamphlet  of 
poems,  both  shortlived.  After  the 
Ynkhorne  ceased  publication  in 
1926,  and  through  the  early 
thirties,  there  was  continuous  talk 
of  a proposed  literary  publication. 

Finally,  in  1937,  with  the  strong 
encouragement  of  the  Editorial 
Board,  the  ambitious  Business 
Manager  of  the  Collegian,  Ken- 
wood Ross  ’37,  started  work  on  a 
student  publication  which  would 
begin  as  a supplement  to  the  Col- 
legian. After  tedious  initial  plan- 
ning, a two-page  Quarterly  was 
presented  to  the  students  in  the 
spring  of  1937,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Shirley  Bliss  Goldberg  ’38. 
So  was  born  the  Collegian  Quar- 
terly. For  this  achievement,  the 
Academic  Activities  Board  award- 
ed Ross  its  annual  Conspicuous 
Service  Cup. 

Jumping  through  stages  of  four, 
six,  and  eight-page  supplements  to 
the  Collegian,  the  Quarterly  finally 
metamorphosed,  with  the  1938  Fall 
issue,  into  a modern  magazine 
form.  By  1942  the  Quarterly  was 
a successful  tradition  and  ap- 
peared to  have  a bright  future. 
But,  because  of  the  disruptions 
caused  by  the  war,  the  Commence- 
ment issue  of  1943  was  to  be  the 
last  to  appear  in  independent  mag- 
azine form  until  the  Spring-Sum- 
mer issue  of  1945. 

Prospects  were  not  too  bright  as 


college  opened  in  September,  1943, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  Edito- 
rial Board,  because  of  the  Draft, 
and  no  money  because  of  the  war 
budget.  In  this  emergency  the 
strength  of  the  Quarterly  spirit 
proved  itself  once  and  for  all.  Dr. 
Goldberg  called  a meeting  of  a 
group  interested  in  literary  mat- 
ters. Thus  began  the  new  Quarter- 
ly Club,  which  met  periodically  to 
read,  discuss,  and  select  contribu- 
tions for  potential  issues.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  club  published  a two- 
page  supplement  to  the  Collegian, 
but  they  just  could  not  find  the 
money  for  a second  issue.  A com- 
promise was  reached  by  which  the 
Quarterly  published  occasional 
“Clippings”  in  the  Collegian. 

In  April  of  1944  the  following 
officers  of  the  Quarterly  Club  were 
elected:  Arnold  Murray  ’46,  Chair- 
man; Eva  Schiffer  ’46,  Vice-chair- 
man; Doris  Roberts  ’45,  Secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Barbara  Elaine 
Cross  ’46,  Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46,  and 
Arnold  J.  Golub  ’47,  Members-at- 
large. 

As  a result  of  a new  election 
held  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
current  officers  of  the  Club  are: 
Eva  Schiffer  46,  Chairman;  Cor- 
nelia Dorgan  46,  Vice-chairman; 
Barbara  Elaine  Cross  ’46,  Secre- 
tary-treasurer; Arnold  Murray 
’46,  Arnold  J.  Golub  ’47,  and  Janet 
Shoenberg  ’48,  Members-at-large. 

This  year  the  Quarterly  Club 
has  met  about  every  other  week. 
The  program  has  varied;  some- 
times there  has  been  a speaker, 
sometimes  club  business  has  been 
discussed,  and  usually  some  con- 
tributions have  been  read  by  a 
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guest  chairman  and  discussed  by 
the  group.  The  Club  has  been  for- 
tunate in  having,  as  guest  chair- 
men, such  capable  faculty  mem- 
bers as  Dr.  William  O’Donnell, 
Mr.  Arthur  Monk,  Miss  Leonta 
Horrigan,  Mr.  H.  Leland  Varley, 
Dr.  Vernon  P.  Helming,  and  Prof. 
Frederick  S.  Troy.  The  guest 
chairman  reads  a contribution 
submitted  to  the  Quarterly  Edito- 
rial Board  by  the  students,  com- 
ments briefly  on  its  merits,  and 
then  calls  for  constructive  criti- 
cism from  the  group.  The  Quarter- 
ly Club  was  especially  honored,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  college  year, 
by  a cordial  visit  by  Robert  Fran- 
cis, famed  local  poet.  Mr.  Francis 
discussed  several  poems  to  illus- 
trate his  conception  of  the  true 
meaning  of  poetry. 

All  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty  are  welcome  at  Quar- 
terly Club  meetings.  The  Club  is 
not  dominated  by  a secluded  group 
of  English  majors,  but  rather  has 
representation  from  most  of  our 
college  divisions.  Attendance  at 
Quarterly  Club  meetings  offers  a 
unique  cultural  experience,  for  stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare their  own  reactions  to  liter- 
ary pieces  with  the  opinions  of 
others,  including  usually,  members 
of  the  faculty.  Also,  they  benefit 
by  friendly  and  constructive  crit- 


icism of  their  own  writings. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  a com- 
petition was  begun  for  positions 
on  the  Quarterly  Editorial  Board. 
Only  four  students  survived  the 
stiff  competition  rules,  and  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, these  individuals  became  the 
Quarterly  Editorial  Board.  A new 
competition  has  been  announced 
and  it  is  planned  to  have  a larger 
editorial  staff  next  year. 

The  prime  aim  of  the  Quarterly 
has  been  to  bring  before  the  stu- 
dent body  the  creative  ability  of 
undergraduates  of  all  majors  and 
departments.  All  sorts  of  contrib- 
utions, such  as  verse,  essay,  and 
fiction  are  desired,  and  students 
should  never  hesitate  to  submit 
material.  If  they  have  any  doubt 
about  its  merit — they  ought  to  let 
the  Quarterly  Editorial  Board 
have  the  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing it. 

A word  of  appreciation  should 
be  given  to  Dr.  Goldberg,  who  has 
acted  as  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Quarterly  since  its  inception.  But 
for  his  assistance  and  guidance  in 
time  of  stress,  the  Quarterly  might 
have  met  the  same  fate  as  the 
Squib  and  the  Ynkhorne. 

(Reprinted  in  part  from 
The  Massachusetts  Collegian 
for  March  8,  1945.) 


The  members  of  the  Quarterly  staff  and  of  the  Quarterly  \ 
] Club  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  their  thanks  to  = 
\ Prof.  Frank  P.  Rand  for  his  active  sponsorship  of  the  Quarterly  i 
j especially  in  its  petition  for  independent  status,  and  to  Dean  Wil-  l 
i Ham  L.  Machmer  and  the  others  members  of  the  Academic  Activities  = 
= Board,  for  making  available  to  the  Quarterly  the  funds  necessary  \ 
l to  the  present  publication.  i 
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Introduction  To  Thomas  Wolfe 


ARNOLD  MURRAY  ’46 


Thomas  Wolfe  is  what  is  loosely 
termed  today  an  “autobiographic 
novelist”.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  significant  writers  in 
the  so-called  Expressionist  Move- 
ment in  American  Literature.  An 
expressionist  is  more  or  less  what 
the  word  itself  implies,  namely  a 
writer  who  “expresses  himself,” 
who  pours  into  his  work  the  fruit 
of  his  own  observations,  emotions, 
and  other  experiences.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  expressionistic  writ- 
ing, which  is  often  vague,  confused 
and  uncertain,  cannot  always  be 
understood  by  the  untrained  read- 
er. Certainly  this  difficulty  arises 
in  the  writing  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 
A preliminary  acquaintance  with 
his  life  is  prerequisite  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  works.  In  this 
paper,  I shall  try  to  effect  this 
acquaintanceship. 

Thus  far  there  has  appeared  no 
biography  of  Thomas  Wolfe.  John 
Skally  Terry,  who  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  English  department 
at  New  York  University,  and  who 
knew  Wolfe  personally,  recently 
gathered  together  some  of  the  let- 
ters which  Wolfe  at  various  times 
in  his  life  had  written  to  his  moth- 
er and  has  published  them.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  these 
letters  and  two  other  short  works, 
one  The  Story  of  a Novel,  which 
was  written  by  Wolfe  himself  and 
is  the  only  non-fictitious  book  he 
ever  wrote,  and  the  other,  A Note 
on  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  Edward 


Aswell,  there  is  no  reliable  and 
strictly  factual  biographic  and 
source  material  on  Wolfe.  Wolfe’s 
own  creative  works,  although  they 
were  viewed  by  their  author  as 
fiction,  must  be  relied  upon,  then, 
for  the  general  picture  of  his  life 
which  we  seek.  Such  a portrait  of 
Wolfe,  however  brief,  fragmen- 
tary, and  in  some  respects  inac- 
curate, will  yet  open  the  way  for 
an  eventually  more  intensive  study 
of  his  life  and  writings. 

Thomas  Wolfe  was  born  October 
3,  1900,  in  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina. From  his  own  account  of  it 
in  Look  Homeward  Angel,  we  may 
judge  that  his  childhood  was  on 
the  whole  unhappy.  His  mother, 
although  she  showed  evidence  at 
times  of  a remarkable  courage  and 
an  indomitable  will,  was  never- 
theless a very  miserly,  scolding, 
and  officious  woman  who  lacked 
real  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy for  her  family.  Nor  was 
Wolfe’s  father  much  better.  He 
raged  illogically  against  his  wife 
because  she  was  having  too  many 
children  (there  were  nine  children 
in  the  Wolfe  family)  or  because 
she  was  constantly  saving  old  bits 
of  string  and  discarded  bottle 
stoppers.  And  whenever  Wolfe’s 
father  got  drunk,  as  he  very  often 
did,  the  abuse  which  he  would 
then  heap  upon  his  wife  would 
lead  her  into  grim  measures  of  re- 
taliation and  finally  to  a row  in 
which  every  member  of  the  family 


*This  is  a section  of  an  essay  called  “An  Introduction  to  Thomas 
Wolfe.”  The  editors  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  publishing  of 
the  whole  paper. 
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would  take  a vehement  part. 

It  was  very  fortunate,  then,  that 
young  Thomas  Wolfe  was  able  at 
a fairly  early  age  to  get  away  from 
the  ugly  warfare  that  was  going 
on  almost  constantly  in  the  Wolfe 
family.  He  had  made  a very  fine 
record  in  grammar  school,  and  his 
mother  decided  that  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  private  instruction. 
Accordingly  she  sent  Wolfe,  who 
was  now  twelve  years  old,  to  Mrs. 
Roberts’  School  for  Boys.  Wolfe 
stayed  at  the  Roberts’  for  four 
years,  and  then,  at  the  very  early 
age  of  sixteen  was  sent  off  to  an- 
other institution — this  time  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  Wolfe  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1916.  The  history  of  his  four  years 
at  that  conservative  Southern  uni- 
versity still  remain  somewhat  of 
an  enigma.  More  than  once  he  must 
have  put  the  sympathies  of  the 
University  authorities  to  a severe 
trial.  At  any  rate  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  campus  must  have 
caused  some  amusement,  for  by 
that  time  Wolfe  had  grown  into  a 
gangling  youth  of  six  feet  three 
inches.  Yet  he  weighed  only  130 
pounds.  Furthermore,  Wolfe  was  a 
highly  sensitive,  imaginative,  im- 
mensely self-absorbed,  and  lonely 
youth;  he  undoubtedly  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  middle- 
class  campus  nobility. 

Yet,  as  the  years  passed,  Wolfe 
became  more  popular.  Despite  his 
so-called  “eccentricities”  his  pen- 
chant, for  instance,  for  bounding 
along  a campus  lane  at  night  and 
hurling  a “goat  cry  of  joy”  at  the 
moon,  his  habit  of  hobnobbing  with 
the  prostitutes  in  a neighboring 
town,  despite  the  consternation  he 
would  cause  his  English  professor 
by  handing  in  themes  written  on 
toilet  paper,  and  his  enthusiastic 
and  unconcealed  regard  for  Eliza- 
bethan prose  writers — despite  all 


these  oddities,  whenever  Wolfe’s 
name  was  brought  up  by  those  who 
knew  him  at  college,  he  was  always 
spoken  of  with  puzzled  but  none- 
theless true  affection  and  regard. 

It  was  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  that  Thomas  Wolfe 
first  thought  of  becoming  a writ- 
er. He  took  Professor  Koch’s 
course  in  playwriting  there,  and 
by  the  time  he  left  the  University 
he  had  had  three  of  his  plays  pro- 
duced by  Koch  and  the  Workshop 
group.  Koch  liked  all  Wolfe’s  plays 
and  encouraged  him  to  continue  in 
the  dramatic  medium.  But  he  also 
suggested  that  Wolfe  seek  further 
training — that  he  get  it  by  enroll- 
ing in  the  well-known  “47  Work- 
shop” of  Professor  George  Pierce 
Baker  at  Harvard  University. 

Spurred  on  by  the  comforting 
assurance  of  Professor  Koch  that 
he  would  one  day  become  a great 
dramatist,  Wolfe  came  up  to  Harv- 
ard in  the  fall  of  1920.  Through 
Koch’s  recommendation  he  easily 
secured  admission  into  Baker’s 
workshop  course  and  began  at 
once  to  work  in  his  plays. 

At  Harvard  Wolfe  thought  con- 
stantly in  terms  of  plays.  When- 
ever he  was  not  actually  engaged 
in  writing  a play,  he  was  thinking 
of  a thousand  possibilities  for  the 
one  he  would  write  next.  On  a Sat- 
urday, for  instance,  when  his 
classes  were  over,  Wolfe  would 
take  the  subway  at  Cambridge. 
Then,  getting  off  at  Washington 
Street  or  Park  Street,  he  would 
walk  the  streets  of  Boston  for 
hours,  observing  and  making  men- 
tal note  of  everything  he  saw  as 
possible  material  for  the  great 
plays  he  was  certain  he  would 
write. 

On  other  occasions  Wolfe  might 
spend  part  of  the  night  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  ransacking  the 
shelves  for  books  of  plays  and 
reading  the  contents  with  a furi- 
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ous  impatience  to  detect  and  mas- 
ter technical  devices.  Then  when 
the  library  had  closed  for  the 
night,  he  would  walk  to  the  Dur- 
gen  Park  Restaurant,  order  a huge 
steak,  and  sit  at  an  end  table  to 
watch  the  customers  coming  and 
going.  He  would  observe  with  the 
most  minute  and  careful  attention 
the  way  they  talked,  the  way  they 
ate,  the  way  they  put  on  or  took  off 
their  coats.  And  finally,  usually 
about  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  would  return  to  Harv- 
ard and  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night 
writing  notes  on  what  he  had  l-ead 
and  seen  during  the  day. 

Wolfe  remained  at  Harvard  for 
three  years.  During  all  that  time 
he  worked  hard.  But  the  results  of 
his  labor  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Three  of  the  plays  he  wrote, 
plays  he  thought  were  good  and 
would  sell,  all  failed  of  New  York 
production.  So,  instead  of  dazzling 
the  stage  as  he  had  thought  he 
would  when  he  arrived  in  Cam- 
bridge, Wolfe  was  forced  at  the 
end  of  1922  to  earn  a living.  Nor 
could  he  longer  look  to  any  other 
means  of  livelihood  than  his  pen. 
For  his  mother  had  balked  at  the 
idea  of  her  son’s  continuing  in  the 
Graduate  School.  Driven  by  neces- 
sity Wolfe  hit  on  a method  where- 
by he  could  earn  his  living  and  yet 
find  time  to  write.  And  that  was 
to  teach.  Early  in  1923,  therefore, 
he  applied  for  a position  as  an  in- 
structor in  English  at  New  York 
University,  and  was  accepted. 

As  a teacher  Wolfe  must  have 
cut  a somewhat  unorthodox  figure. 
Six  feet  six  inches  in  height  and 
weighing  close  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  so  heavy  and  so  tall 
in  fact  that  he  had  to  crouch  low 
in  order  to  get  through  a doorway, 
Wolfe  would  storm  in  to  meet  his 
morning  class.  For  a moment 
there  would  be  an  abrupt  pause. 
Standing  upon  the  ridiculous  little 


raised  “teacher’s  platform”,  hold- 
ing clumsily  under  one  arm  a bat- 
tered old  brief  case  containing  the 
themes  and  “short  quizzes”  cor- 
rected the  day  before,  Wolfe  would 
stare  at  his  class  with  a strange 
mixture  of  fear,  bewilderment,  and 
hot  defiance.  Then,  as  if  suddenly 
conscious  of  where  he  was,  he 
would  blink  his  bloodshot  and 
sleepless  eyes,  run  his  hand  nerv- 
ously across  his  haggard  and  un- 
shaven countenance,  and  begin  to 
lecture.  Sometimes  in  these  lec- 
tures he  satirized  the  whole  class 
unmercifully.  Sometimes  he  vivi- 
sected some  one  student’s  theme 
with  painstaking  sarcasm.  Some- 
times he  read  poetry  to  his  stu- 
dents, and  sometimes  he  just 
“talked  to  them”.  Whatever  he 
did,  however,  the  hour  was  never 
dull. 

But  he  was  a good  teacher;  he 
worked  hard  at  his  job.  Wolfe 
could  never  do  things  by  halves.  He 
would  exert  all  the  energy  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  all-engulfing  effort  to 
communicate  to  his  students  his 
knowledge,  his  belief,  and  the  col- 
lected passion  of  all  he  had  seen, 
felt,  and  known.  Although  the 
great  ambition  of  most  of  his  stu- 
dents was  to  become  “certified  pub- 
lic accountants”,  Wolfe  labored 
and  sweated  equally  over  all  his 
students;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
course  he  had  usually  succeeded  in 
igniting  some  sort  of  a spark  in 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  dull  and 
unresponsive. 

During  his  six  years  at  New 
York  University,  Wolfe  lived  ac- 
cording to  a fairly  regular  sched- 
ule. Days  he  reserved  mostly  for 
teaching  and  correcting  papers.  At 
night,  in  his  small  room  in  the 
Hotel  Albert  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  would  write  with  the 
fury  of  desperation  in  giant  loose- 
leaf  ledgers,  using  up  a dozen  pen- 
cils in  the  course  of  a night,  and 
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letting  the  leaves  which  he  had 
written  fall  aimlessly  to  the  floor. 
Wolfe  had  come  to  New  York 
athirst  for  glory  and  for  fame. 
Often  in  the  town  of  his  youth 
there  had  come  to  him  “the  image 
of  the  shining  city,  far-flung  and 
blazing  into  tiers  of  jeweled  light.” 
He  believed  then  that  he  would 
meet  the  city,  learn  to  know  it, 
and  eventually  walk  its  streets  a 
conqueror.  Instead  Wolfe  saw  him- 
self living  alone  in  a small  and  un- 
pretentious New  York  “family  ho- 
tel”. He  saw  himself,  at  one  of  the 
great  educational  factories  of  the 
city,  daily  dissipating  both  his 
time  and  his  talent  in  teaching  the 
dull  and  uninspired. 

Nevertheless,  the  huge  impact  of 
the  city  had  stunned  Wolfe.  To 
meet  an  inner  need,  to  give  signifi- 
cance to  his  writing,  he  tried  un- 
successfully to  find  some  measure 
of  beauty  in  its  paved  and  crowd- 
ed streets;  in  the  towers  of  its 
buildings;  in  its  all-night  restau- 
rants, lit  up  with  their  sterile 
promises  of  an  unfound  joy;  in 
the  great  “beetles  of  machinery” 
that  hummed  portentously  but 
monstrously  forever  through  in- 
numerable streets,  and  drove  on 
forever  with  a purposeless  speed 
past  all  the  huge  “manswarm  of 
the  earth”.  New  York  became  as- 
sociated in  his  mind  at  that  time 
with  seven  million  people  who  were 
constantly  going  “nowhere  in  a 
hurry.” 

During  this  time  of  teaching, 
writing,  and  observing  Wolfe  still 
believed  that  he  would  one  day 
write  a play  which  a publisher 
would  accept.  But  something  that 
occurred  in  1925  changed  his  whole 
view  of  his  proper  purposes.  For 
that  year  Wolfe  spent  abroad  on  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  and  it 
was  while  he  was  in  London  that 
he  suddenly,  and  as  it  were  by 
chance,  conceived  of  writing  a 


“book”.  (As  we  shall  see,  the  con- 
version to  “books”  was  in  no  sense 
a conscious  literary  development.) 
It  was  at  that  point  that  Wolfe 
ceased  forever  to  harbor  any  ideas 
of  becoming  a dramatist.  Hence- 
forth, for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he 
would  be  a writer  of  books. 

The  impetus  that  led  Wolfe  to 
write  a book  at  the  time  of  his 
journeying  abroad  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  Psychologists  might  say 
that  it  was  an  “escape  mechan- 
ism”. For,  during  that  year  away 
from  family  and  country,  Wolfe 
felt  more  lonely,  more  like  an  alien 
and  a stranger  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before. 

In  this  depressed  state  he 
thought  often  of  his  home  town — 
of  Asheville  and  its  huge  hills,  of 
Lake  Lure,  of  Chimney  Rock,  and 
of  Hickory  Nut  Falls.  And  in  his 
memory  he  went  back  to  his  own 
life  in  the  town.  He  thought  of 
all  the  pain  and  waste  and  loss  of 
irrevocable  years.  It  was  as  a 
form  of  catharsis  for  his  own  lone- 
liness, therefore,  that  he  began  to 
write  of  that  “experience  which  is 
now  far  and  lost,  but  which  was 
once  part  of  the  fabric  of  his  life.” 

The  book  was  finally  completed, 
four  years  later,  in  the  summer  of 
1929;  and  in  October  of  that  year 
it  was  published  under  the  title 
Look  Homeward  Angel.  Through 
the  heart  of  its  61G  pages  there 
runs  a constant  theme : that  one 
is  born  into  a strange  world  alone, 
lives  alone,  and  dies  alone;  that 
one  never  really  comes  to  know 
anyone  else.  The  book  is  prefaced, 
in  part,  by  the  significant  woi’ds: 
“Which  of  us  has  known  his  broth- 
er? Which  of  us  has  looked  into 
his  father’s  heart?  Which  of  us 
has  not  remained  forever  prison- 
pent?  Which  of  us  has  not  re- 
mained forever  a stranger  and 
alone?” 
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Since  Look  Homeward  Angel 
sold  well  and  steadily  from  the 
beginning',  Wolfe  was  able,  in  1930, 


to  resign  from  the  faculty  at  New 
York  University  and  make  writing 
his  sole  occupation. 


Ex  Animo 


It’s  cold  out  tonight,  a friendly  cold. 

The  stars  are  bright  and  the  air  so  clear 
That  it  seems,  as  the  horrors  of  ivar  unfold, 

They  belong  to  a time  of  another  year. 

Not  now,  when  the  night  has  a quiet  calm, 

Can  it  be  a soldier  lies  far  afield, 

No  soothing  prayer  his  heart  to  embalm, 

Before  night  is  over,  his  soul  to  yield. 

Not  now  when  the  stars  shine  without  falter, 

Does  it  seem  that  dread  death  icings  its  way 
Almost  hidden  by  time,  through  swirling  black  water, 

To  close  men’s  eyes  to  the  fair  light  of  day. 

It’s  cold  out  tonight,  a friendly  cold 
Men  question,  with  hearts  chilled  by  fear, 

Having  lain  in  cells  where  bodies  mold 
With  death  and  dread  torture  ever  near. 

The  cold  is  not  friendly,  or  even  true. 

The  stars  are  staring,  the  air  is  still, 

Crouching  as  a wild  beast  would  do— 

Hiding  to  slaughter,  waiting  to  kill. 

Rosemary  B.  Walsh  ’45 


There  Is  A Destiny 


The  calm  cool  serenity  of  night, 

Lights  in  the  darkness  flaming  bright, 

The  sweep  of  a bird  through  tall  dry  grass. 

And  the  face  of  the  autumn  moon. 

The  blood  and  the  glare  in  the  night, 

The  flare  of  a bomb  for  a light, 

The  man  who  rests  in  the  deep  damp  mud, 

And  the  face  of  the  autumn  moon. 

Rose-Marie  Marten  ’48 
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Pop 


MARGARET  K.  O’HAGERTY  ’46 


The  bus  was  already  five  min- 
utes late,  and  everyone  was  im- 
patient. It  was  cold,  even  in  June, 
at  five-thirty  in  the  morning;  and 
we  all  wanted  to  “punch  in”  at 
the  defense  plant  on  time— and  not 
from  purely  patriotic  motives, 
either;  none  of  us  wanted  to  be 
docked  half  an  hour  because  we 
were  too  late  to  transfer  at  Baker 
Street,  to  the  factory  bus.  The 
wind  bustled  the  light-edged  clouds 
across  the  sky  and  snapped  the 
flag,  flying  on  its  standard  in  front 
of  the  bank,  to  its  full  length.  It 
was  an  ugly  day,  and  our  moods 
matched  it. 

“Pop”  Kratopolis  turned  the 
corner  on  to  Main  Street,  on  his 
way  to  his  little  stand  in  front  of 
the  police  station.  Pop  was  a big, 
slow-moving  man  with  deep,  un- 
readable eyes  and  thin,  firmly  con- 
trolled lips.  He  had  a prosperous 
little  business  in  his  stand,  where 
he  offered  shoe-shines,  papers, 
candy,  soda,  ice-cream,  and  pop- 
corn with  “Lossa  budda,  lady,  lossa 
budda!”  He  had  a nice  family,  too 
— three  pretty,  brilliant  daughters, 
and  a son  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps. 
His  clothes  were  clean,  but  they 
bagged  and  wrinkled  about  his 
ample  frame.  He  always  carried 


a heavy  black  cane — the  only  thing 
he  had  from  his  “fadda  inna  ole 
country.”  All  of  us  remembered 
Pop  from  our  Dutch-cut  days;  but 
no  one  ever  paid  much  attention 
to  him,  and  newcomers  to  town 
frequently  spoke  of  him  as  "that 
old  foreigner”. 

The  wind  died  down  momen- 
tarily, and  the  flag  drooped  on  its 
pole  as  if  tired  of  the  sport.  Pop 
shuffled  along,  bowing  with  simple 
formality  to  those  of  us  he  knew, 
until  he  reached  the  place  directly 
opposite  the  flag.  Then  his  gaze 
shifted  to  the  limp  banner;  and, 
with  mingled  deference  and  pride, 
he  touched  the  battered  brim  of  his 
weather-stained  Panama  with  his 
cane.  Completely  oblivious  to  the 
pseudo  - sophisticated  group  of 
youngsters,  he  smiled  and  said  in 
a conversational  tone,  “Gud  - a - 
mornin’,  Flag,  God-a-bless  you!” 
with  such  reverence  and  respect  in 
every  line  that  we  all  stood  mo- 
tionless in  a sort  of  surprised 
homage. 

A vagrant  breeze  stirred  the 
folds  of  the  flag  until  it  fluttered 
gently  as  if  in  answer  to  the  greet- 
ing, and  a single  sunbeam  broke 
through  the  clouds  to  pick  out  the 
glowing  eyes  and  humble  dignity 
of  the  shabby  old  “foreigner”. 
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4-F 


ANONYMOUS 


He  didn’t  want  to  be  rejected. 
But  the  examining  physician  at 
the  induction  station  said  it  would 
be  best  if  he  stayed  out. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  used  to  at 
first.  He  was  in  a daze  when  he 
got  to  the  captain  who  checked  all 
rejections.  The  captain  glanced  up, 
looked  him  over,  and  grunted,  “too 
bad.”  The  officer  stamped  his  pa- 
pers and  told  him  to  go  upstairs 
and  get  dressed. 

There  it  was.  Stamped  on  his 
examination  papers  a huge  RE- 
JECTED. He  looked  at  the  papers 
in  a farewell  glimpse.  “Get  moving 
there!”  With  a start  he  jerked 
away  and  stumbled  on.  He  didn’t 
have  many  clothes  on,  but  he  was 
quite  warm.  Some  of  the  men  were 
moving  towards  the  color-blind 
tests.  But  those  aren’t  for  you, 
bud  — you’re  rejected.  Out  — get 
dressed — enjoy  your  civilian  free- 
dom. 

He  climbed  up  what  used  to  be 
the  ramp  of  an  automobile  garage. 
At  one  time  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue had  been  famed  for  its  auto- 
mobile showrooms.  But  now  it  was 
merely  the  seat  of  the  induction 
station. 

He  passed  the  veteran  sergeant 
who  patrolled  the  dressing  rooms. 
This  time  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  the 

b . He  wasn*t  accustomed  to 

such  vile  language,  but  that 
damned  sergeant  had  really  both- 
ered him.  When  he  had  first  come 
in,  the  sergeant  had  yelled  at  a 
few  of  the  scared  kids,  “Hurry  up, 
you  b s,  and  get  downstairs.” 

He  looked  across  the  room.  A few 
other  kids  were  getting  dressed. 


They  were  sad,  too.  But  most  of 
the  older  men  were  actually  happy. 
He  didn’t  understand  that.  A wom- 
an and  children  sometimes  do 
funny  things  to  you,  he  thought. 

He  left  the  induction  garage 
through  the  side  door  he  had  come 
in.  He  crossed  a side  street,  and 
it  was  a good  thing  no  cars  were 
coming.  In  his  mental  state  you 
don’t  think  about  traffic.  He 
walked  along,  frozen  stiff.  His 
mind  was  whirling  around  like  the 
advertising  stunt  on  the  Bromo- 
Seltzer  radio  program.  Only  this 
time  it  was  Rejected — Rejected — 
Rejected. 

Finally,  he  crossed  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  took  a street 
car  to  Park.  He  bought  a paper, 
but  even  that  was  no  damned  good. 
Everybody  was  looking  at  him,  he 
thought,  and  calling  him  4-F.  He 
was  horror-stricken.  Up  to  then  he 
had  considered  himself  as  merely 
rejected.  The  label  “4-F”  had  not 
entered  his  mind.  But  this  was 
silly.  He  couldn’t  be  a 4-F,  not 
him.  That  was  a laugh.  A funny 
thing,  he  thought,  you  are  a 
damned  4-F. 

He  took  the  bus  from  the  sub- 
way station.  What  would  he  tell 
his  folks? 

He  rang  the  door  bell  and  went 
up.  His  mother  answered  his  ring. 
She  looked  at  him  expectantly.  He 
told  her.  She  beamed.  He  felt  a 
little  disgusted,  but  said  nothing. 

He  had  returned  home  from  col- 
lege on  Saturday  and  had  taken 
his  physical  on  Tuesday.  The  oc- 
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casion  was  such  that  time  had  not 
been  of  great  importance.  After 
all — he  had  thought — a man  is 
drafted  only  once  in  his  life. 

But  now  he  had  to  go  back  to 
school.  He  would  have  to  really 
study  now — he  had  counted  on 
leaving  school  before  the  finals. 

Tuesday  night  he  decided  to  take 
another  day  off  before  returning. 
He  wondered  if  he  would  have  any 
difficulty  getting  a dean’s  office  ex- 
cuse for  the  three  days.  God,  they 
sure  would  be  inconsiderate  if 
they  said  anything.  He  dismissed 
the  thought  with  a scowl. 

He  heard  his  mother  talking  on 
the  telephone.  . .yes,  he  took  a 
few  days  off. . .no,  nothing  special 
. . .just  a little  vacation  from 
school. . .he’s  fine. . 

He  winced.  “I  don’t  care.  Tell 
her  if  you  want,”  he  muttered. 
But  she  did  not  hear  him.  Why 
can’t  people  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness? He  didn’t  feel  like  staying 
around  any  longer — so  next  day 
he  took  the  3:20  from  South  Sta- 
tion. 

Another  hour  of  this  infernal 
train  ride  and  back  to  campus.  He 
looked  at  the  servicemen.  Most  of 
them  were  asleep,  or  at  least  they 
appeared  so.  He  was  a marked 
man  now.  He  carried  his  4-F  card 
in  his  wallet,  and  every  so  often 
he  would  glance  at  it.  He  remem- 


bered back  to  the  time,  two  months 
before,  when  one  of  his  friends 
had  returned  to  school  after  being 
rejected  in  a preinduction  physi- 
cal. He  had  jokingly  called  the 
kid  a no-good  4-F.  God,  why  aren’t 
people  more  considerate  of  your 
feelings?  He  was  really  sorry  for 
that.  He  wondered  how  his  class- 
mates would  respond  to  the  news. 

He  was  waiting  for  the  bus  to 
take  him  to  his  dorm.  It  was  late — 
they  usually  are,  these  damned 
small-town  lines.  He  smoked — but 
that  became  tedious  after  a while. 
Finally,  the  6:45  bus  pulled  up  at 
7:10.  He  got  on,  paid  his  thirty- 
cent  fare,  and  smoked  some  more. 

He  waved  to  some  of  the  off- 
campus  students  who  were  stroll- 
ing along  Main  Street.  Their 
hearty  waves  and  broad  grins  sort 
of  reenforced  his  shattered  ego.  He 
took  out  his  pipe  and  filled  it. 
Smoking  a pipe  always  increased 
his  self  confidence. 

He  got  off  the  bus  and  walked 
down  to  the  dorm.  The  streets 
were  deserted;  the  fellows  had  al- 
ready returned  from  supper  and 
were  probably  studying  for  a 
change.  Guess  I’ll  grind,  too.  Like 
I never  left  it.  Got  a botany  quiz 
for  tomorrow,  anyway.. .Ontogeny 
recapitulates  . . . Survival  of  the 
fittest  . . . Survival  of  the  fittest. 
O.K.,  he’d  show  ’em. 


A Pharisee 


h 


Familiar  as  a sack  of  gold, 

I jingled  it  and  pennies  doled, 
I pocketed  the  law. 

And  gleed  to  see  the  awe. 


But  came  with  quiet  hands,  the  One 
Who  measured  weight  with  light 
Though  little  ponderance  my  penny  won, 

His  fingers  made  it  bright. 

Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46 
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Years  Later 


EVA  SCHIFFER  ’46 


It  is  almost  six  years  now  since 
Paul  came  home  to  me.  He  never 
spoke  of  his  experiences.  For  years 
after  he  escaped,  for  months  after 
he  had  been  in  the  States,  a phrase 
in  the  papers,  a word  of  a news 
commentator,  the  sight  of  a famil- 
iar face  on  Sixth  Avenue  furrowed 
more  deeply  the  lines  in  his  drawn 
face.  His  grey  eyes  turned  green, 
and  still,  and  sank  back  from  the 
straight  nose  in  an  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  trouble  they  mirrored. 

In  time,  he  hardened  to  his 
memories.  He  could  nod  to  a man 
on  the  street  and  then  say  casually 
to  me,  “He  and  I were  at  Dachau 
together.”  He  could  speak  before  a 
squeamish  women’s  club  about 
concentration  camps — in  a rigid, 
unpitying,  yet  curiously  insistent 
and  impressive  voice.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  new  scar  tissue  had 
dulled  only  the  blades  of  pity.  It 
had  not  impaired  his  memory. 

I found,  too,  that  his  will  had  not 
been  broken.  Law  had  been  the 
love  of  his  life.  Now,  his  career 
had  been  shattered.  Yet  to  law  he 
was  determined  to  return — “I’ve 
always  kept  to  one  straight  line,” 
he  said.  “And  I still  think  that’s 
the  best  way.”  And  to  it  he  has 
managed  to  return,  despite  sacri- 
fices and  humilations.  With  un- 
wavering clarity  of  insight,  he  pur- 
sues what  he  considers  right  or 
ultimately  important.  His  argu- 
ments against  a “soft  peace”  are 
more  than  a mere  warning.  They 
constitute  a firm  code  of  bitterness, 
of  cold  hatred. 

This  is  entirely  new  in  him.  For 
Paul  used  to  be  known  as  the 
young  man  of  laughter;  and  our 


home,  as  the  house  of  happiness. 
He  was  one  of  Munich’s  most 
prominent  lawyers,  then.  He  had 
the  means  to  live  well;  and  he 
gave  fi'eely — to  his  home  and  to 
me,  and  to  friends  and  servants, 
the  material  things  within  his  pow- 
er and  good  taste;  and  of  himself, 
his  abounding  sense  of  humor,  his 
sincerity  and  sympathy,  his  love 
and  understanding.  He  had  securi- 
ty enough;  and  he  believed  in  full 
living.  He  cherished  good  books 
and  special  editions.  And  he  and  I 
went  together  to  plays  and  con- 
certs. (Paul  never  could  carry  a 
tune,  and  I suspect  that  music 
bored  him.  Yet  he  pretended  to 
listen,  for  my  sake;  and  in  the 
theater,  he  revived.)  We  traveled 
together,  too,  and  saw  peasants, 
and  sunsets;  dirt  roads,  and  gla- 
ciers .... 

I loved  those  trips.  But  Paul  en- 
joyed them  with  a rare  esthetic 
relish.  His  lifelong  pursuance  of 
his  one  goal,  law,  had  made  of  him 
a perpetual  student.  He  never 
thought  of  hobbies,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent he  knows  no  relaxation  other 
than  the  rest  forced  upon  him  by 
exhaustion.  But  from  his  studies 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  his  love  of 
classical  antiquity,  he  plucked  a 
lasting  joy  in  physical  beauty  and 
merged  it  with  his  emotional 
sensitivity,  somewhat  balanced  by 
juristic  logic.  He  was  quick  to  ob- 
serve a beautiful  face  and  to  call 
my  attention  to  it,  excitedly.  He 
admired  and  discussed  beautiful 
legs — not  in  a personal,  sensual 
way,  but  disinterestedly,  with  a 
sculptor’s  objective  satisfaction 
with  grace  and  symmetry.  He  was 
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on  constant,  automatic  alert  for 
clothes  in  the  latest  fashion,  for 
hats  or  jewelry.  His  taste  in  choos- 
ing them  for  me,  even  in  my  ab- 
sence, was  as  good  as  my  own;  and 
his  judgment  surer,  his  decisions 
more  rapid. 

His  large,  firm  hands  were 
smooth  and  fair,  except  for  dark 
nicotine  stains  from  his  favorite 
Egyptian  cigarettes.  For  he  never 
knew  how  to  handle  a tool.  And  he 
had  almost  effeminate  habits  of 
wiping  them  carefully  with  an  im- 
maculate handkerchief  from  his 
breast  pocket  after  handling  a 
seldom  used  book  or  a living  room 
chair;  and  of  fretting  at  a wrinkle 
in  his  coat  or  a spot  on  the  fringe 
of  my  dress.  When  he  came  back 
home,  several  fingers,  frozen  at 
the  joints  to  the  angle  of  the  shovel 
and  the  pickax,  refused  to  be 
clenched  into  a fist;  and  his  hands 
were  calloused  from  the  unaccus- 
tomed labor.  I have  always 
thought,  though,  that  he  must  have 
suffered  most,  in  those  months  of 
camps  and  Gestapo  wagons,  from 
the  ugliness,  the  stench,  the 
screeching,  and  the  filth  about  him. 
That  fastidious  sensuousness  he 
has  retained;  and  his  hands  have 
softened  again.  He  still  appraises 
my  physical  structure  as  if  he  were 
Pygmalion,  and  he  would  like  to 
improve  a few  lines,  here  and 
there. 

With  the  change  in  circum- 
stances, too,  his  love  of  life  has 
found  a more  distant  form  of  ex- 
pression. Before,  he  used  his 
plenty  for  a vast  program  of  rich 
living,  and  for  unbounded  gener- 
osity — never  repaid,  always 
abused.  Now,  his  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing, hemmed  in  beyond  his  endur- 
ance, leads  him  sometimes  to 
spurts  of  extravagance.  These  con- 


stitute flashbacks  to  his  former 
liberality. 

Paul’s  temperament,  tried  be- 
yond certain  broad  limits,  was  al- 
ways combustible.  Yet  now,  it  is 
more  than  that.  The  limits  have 
been  unbelievably  narrowed.  At 
the  slightest  remark,  often,  his  en- 
tire nervous  system,  as  if  twisted 
to  the  breaking  point,  explodes  into 
a turmoil  of  impatience  or  anger. 
As  if  every  nerve  were  laid  open 
to  raw  wounds,  his  love  and  suffer- 
ing combine  under  a camouflage  of 
unreasonable  fury. 

He  has  changed,  you  see.  The 
lover  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  here 
still;  but  his  keen,  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  classics,  and  of  romantic 
folklore  and  the  exotic  have  yield- 
ed to  a new,  impatient  thirst  for 
the  realistic,  the  present,  the  tang- 
ible. The  esthete  is  here,  too;  but 
his  deliberate,  almost  epicurean 
relish  of  the  best  of  life  has  turned 
to  a perpetual  longing  and  sporad- 
ic greed,  tempered  by  a pinch  of 
fresh  religious  consciousness. 

He  has  hardened,  indeed.  The 
change  in  his  dealings  with  men  al- 
most terrifies  me.  When  he  speaks 
of  the  Nazis,  in  particular,  his 
face  assumes  a rigidity  that  forces 
me  to  avert  my  eyes;  and  his  voice 
slowly  grinds  with  measured  cruel- 
ty. “If  I should  see  a Nazi  squirm- 
ing in  the  dust  at  my  feet,”  he  said 
the  other  day,  “I  would  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help  him — any  more  than 
they  let  me  help  those  Jews — ”He 
never  finishes. 

In  years,  he  is  a young  man  yet. 
His  scars  may  perhaps  be 
smoothed.  They  may  soften,  in 
time.  There  is  left  to  him  his 
straight  line  of  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity; and  his  need  for  love  and 
clean  beauty.  To  these  he  clings. 
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BARBARA  E.  CROSS  '46 


So  I took  his  cigarette  to  light 
mine;  almost  automatically.  Some- 
how I couldn’t  leave  him,  turn 
from  the  familiar  way  his  fingers 
balanced  the  cigarette.  It  was  lone- 
ly, being  alone,  and  he  was  near. 
And  you  were  far  away,  across 
oceans. 

We  sat  on  a bench  in  the  park, 
— he  on  his  side  and  I on  mine. 
Wind  tangled  the  smoke  from  our 
cigarettes,  slowly,  deliberately, 
until  only  one  thin  column  twisted 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  But 
there  was  no  sound,  nothing  to  in- 
terrupt memories  that  went  on  and 
on. 

It  was  a heavy  wind,  one  that 
carried  rain.  A wind  to  wake  old 
wounds  and  recall  new  loneliness 
and  separation.  Pictures  and  rings 
aren’t  enough,  or  words  scrawled 
on  paper  when  waiting  for  flight 


missions,  not  enough  for  a whole 
life. 

Finally,  the  rain  did  come,  not 
rain  at  all,  but  a thick,  penetrat- 
ing mist.  Even  the  street  lamps 
were  subdued.  Across  the  road  a 
bottle  in  yellow  lights  poured  beer 
into  a glass  that  never  filled.  And 
the  mist  became  a yellowish  haze 
like  the  half-light  of  the  sun  on  a 
dreary  day;  sickened  by  its  own 
dreariness. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  fine 
mist  changed  to  quick,  fierce  rain 
drops.  The  streets  took  on  a glass- 
like polish  which  stretched  the  yel- 
low light  from  the  beer  bottle  into 
a golden  path,  spreading  across  the 
street,  reaching  anywhere,  across 
even  time  and  space.  I threw  away 
my  cigarette. 

I can  wait,  my  darling. 


Spring 


Let  me  then  come  slowly  into  Spring, 

Thinking  grass  blades,  thinking  birds  begun 
To  soar,  to  test  anew  the  unshorn  sun, 

And  find  the  warmth  of  mist-gold  under  icing; 

Thinking  rains  that  soft  enfold  the  ring 
Of  cool,  gay  laughter,  robin-throated  fun; 

And  airy  ecstacy  be  all  1 sing. 

Could  not  the  Spring  be  pilgrimage  and  quest 
With  steps  and  staff  impatient  for  the  east? 

And  eyes  to  doors  of  wintry  rocks  hope-pressed 
To  mark  the  promised  moment  when,  death  ceased, 

Life,  haloed  white,  ascends  new  blessed. 

And  in  his  footsteps,  lilacs  fresh  released. 

Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46 
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19  4 5 
Part  II 


As  the  Quarterly  goes  to  press,  radios  buzz  with  reports  of  the 
rapid  military  collapse  of  the  German  forces.  For  the  editors  this 
welcome  news  means,  among  other  things,  strengthened  hope  for  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Quarterly,  as  the  College  resumes  its  normal 
growth.  Meanwhile  to  past  Quarterly  workers  and  other  supporters, 
many  of  whom  are  still  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States, 
we  say,  in  all  humility:  “We  have  kept  faith  with  you.” 


Kent’s  Soliloquy 


CORNELIA  DORGAN  ’46 

7 have  a journey,  Sir,  shortly  to  go; 

My  master  calls  me,  I must  not  say  no. 

The  star-drawn  pattern  of  my  life  has  been 
To  serve  and  follow  him  whose  sightless  wrath, 

Upon  a day  of  error  unrestrained, 

Sent  truth  from  sight  and  banished  loyalty; 

In  fury,  drove  to  shameful  exile  Kent; 

Tore  off  Cordelia’s  crown,  by  madness  cleft, 

And  flung  it  broken  to  the  ravening  pair. 

The  day  that  followed  bore  a constant  storm, 

First  hushed  and  glowering,  growing  large  with  ill, 

Then  bursting,  swift  in  torrents,  shrill  in  wind, 

While  Lear,  distracted,  raved  and  quarreled  loud 
Against  the  oppressing  world,  whose  living  doors 
Clashed  to  in  scorn  upon  the  lagging  soul. 

Hearts  now  stilled,  your  beat  was  never  heard! 

The  merest  dust  of  ruth  was  strange  to  stone, 

And  graves  now  fresh  upturned  tvill  gorge 
The  greater  part  of  ye,  O Daughters  dead. 

Retainer,  in  a humble  guise  returned, 

/ have  not  left  him  since,  and  shall  not  yet 
For  now  my  world  is  vanished  shades  away; 

The  tragedy  of  many  deaths  sweeps  clean, 

And  I,  left  standing  on  the  desolate  earth 
Will  soon,  if  not  by  wind  of  circumstance 
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Then  by  this  hand,  obedient  to  the  voice, 

About  me  loud,  as  soft  as  tears  within, 

Haste  afar  from  the  lonely  ground  I stand, 

And  fall  beyond  the  little  earth  of  knaves, 

Beyond  the  gaze  of  sun  and  sovereign  eyes  of  stars. 

Tales  recount  how  kings  in  ancient  years, 

Were  laid  amid  their  retinues  of  slaves 
Within  the  festal  ivalls  of  sepulchers ; 

Another  tale  this  night  bequeathes  to  bards 
Of  how  this  last  of  servants,  searching  deep 
In  silences  shall  bow  before  his  Lord. 

The  face  of  Lear,  more  light  than  wakened  day, 

Now  glows,  a sweeter  joy,  a deeper  peace. 

Because  travail  of  sorrow  brought  him  forth; 

Black  thunder  clapped,  him  in  its  surly  palms 
And  hurled  him,  while  a flickering  wisdom  came, 

Upon  a tideless  sea  beyond  the  pale 
Of  passion’s  fury,  and  slumber’s  calm. 

No  longer  does  the  ancient  king  require 
The  duty  of  a liege,  his  love  and  trust, 

But  nou>  it  is  the  knight  who  grieves  in  need, 

And  flees  the  purple  and  the  scepter’s  weight; 

The  land  has  proud  men  yet  to  flourish  pomp, 

For  reign  of  noble  hearts,  I dare  not  hope. 

Give  then  thy  mace  and  crown  to  willing  might, 

While  I,  fate  little  striving,  half  aware, 

Do  quickly  leave  and  seal  this  tragedy. 

Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46 


125th  Street 


The  last  stretch  is  the  longest;  it  leaves  time 
To  watch  grey  heads  and  dull-eyed  children’s  faces 
Peer  out  of  sooty  windows  at  the  train, 

Whose  careless  whiffs  of  smoke  puff  sideways 
Into  grey  sheets  and  frozen  underwear 
That  rub  the  black  tvall  and  the  telephone  pole. 

Far  down  in  the  abyss,  between  close  walls, 

In  paper-littered  crevices,  men  walk, 

And  boys,  clothed  all  one  color,  play  at  living. 

Within,  men  stretclc  and  ladies  fix  their  hats 
And  gaily  reach  for  bannered  bags  and  fur  coats, 

As  ivell-lit  cars  roll  toward  Grand  Central. 

Eva  Schiffer  ’46 
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The  Skull 


HENRY  ZAHNER  ’45 


A man  arrived  out  of  breath  at 
the  lamp-lit  street  corner.  “Hey, 
Driver!  Driver!  Hey!”  Quickly 
subsiding-  into  well-bred  silence,  he 
retired  into  his  thoughts. 

Damn  it!  This  is  the  pay-off;  if 
I miss  that  plane — . Eight  forty- 
five  already;  it  leaves  at  ten. 
That’s  Boston  buses  for  you;  New 
York  can’t  be  worse.  Taxi?  too 
much  money;  an  interne’s  always 
broke.  Wait  twenty  minutes  any- 
way; another  bus  should  come  a- 
long.  Brrr,  it’s  a chilly  night.  What 
a day — miserable!  You  can’t  win. 
What’ll  Dr.  Reynolds  think?  Best 
surgeon  in  New  York,  they  say. 
Now  I’ll  miss  him. 

That  cussed  admiral!  Why doesn’t 
he  buy  himself  a row-boat?  “Sorry, 
but  we  had  to  give  your  reservation 
to  Admiral  Anderson;  we  have  an 
extra  seat  on  the  night  flight.  Pri- 
orities — Bosh!  What  about  my 
plans?  What’s  the  use?  How  does 
the  navy  say  it!  Tarfu—  Admiral 
Tarfu.  Tarfu  to  you,  expressive. 
Things  are  really  fouled . 

Watch  out,  lady!  You’ll  be  Tarfu 
if  you  don’t  hold  your — she  didn’t 
Tch  Tch!  Windy  tonight.  Boston: 
city  of  streetcorners,  sin,  and  cen- 
sors. Lot  of  use  they  are.  As  if 
they  stopped  the  social  diseases. 

Where  the  blazes — oh,  here  they 
are.  Need  a new  pack;  get  one  in 
New  Yoi'k.  Probably  can’t  smoke  on 
a plane,  anyway.  That’s  the  third 
match;  it’s  really  windy.  Should 
have  been  a boy  scout;  never  could 
light  a there  it  is. 

What  a jinxed-up  day.  Friday, 
the  thirteenth?  Let’s  see:  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth;  nope. 

Moving;  it’s  worse  than  an  am- 


putation. Books,  books,  books.  More 
damn  stuff!  Cram  it  and  jam  it 
and  bang  it  in.  Trunks,  boxes,  suit- 
cases, more  suitcases.  This  suit- 
case; what  a headache — swear  I 
never  took  its  key  off  the  hook 
above  the  dresser.  Gremlins!  Lost 
the  key,  jockeyed  out  of  a plane 
reservation,  miss  Dr.  Reynolds, 
miss  the  bus.  Damn  admirals! 

Guess  I don’t  live  right;  doctors 
never  do.  Somebody’s  always  dy- 
ing or  having  a baby.  Babies!  They 
have  no  consideration.  You’re  eat- 
ing: “Doctor,  it’s  coming.”  You’re 
sleeping:  “Doctor,  it’s  coming.” 

You’re  at  the  movies:  “Doctor”. 
Bawling  babies. 

Ilello!  What’s  this?  One  more 
drink  would  finish  that  sailor  off. 
Damn  admirals! 

Some  line  across  the  street;  oh, 
so  that’s  it — - “The  Story  of  Doctor 
Arnold”  is  playing.  Movies  can 
make  romance  out  of  anything. 
What  do  people  see  in  a doctor’s 
life?  Actually  it’s  one  bloody  job 
after  another.  “Starring  Margo 
McClure.”  Ah,  no  wonder;  such 
anatomy!  Must  see  that  show 
(professional  interest).  Just  my 
luck  to  miss  it  in  Boston;  should 
find  it  in  New  York. 

New  York;  haven’t  seen  it  since 
I was  a kid.  Tall  buildings,  lights, 
millions  of  people.  Surgeon’s  para- 
dise. “Calling  Doctor  Sarben;  call- 
ing Doctor  Jean  Sarben.”  I’m  at  the 
threshold.  Only  operations,  day 
after  day.  No  more  erinding,  no 
more  sweating  labs,  boring  lectures, 
heavy  books — none  of  the  dull  rou- 
tine. How  you  sweat  blood  before 
exams!  Thought  I’d  never  make 
it,  never.  Dear  old  Ramsey;  best 
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med  school  in  the  country.  Oh 
yeah?  Well,  maybe  it  really  isn’t 
so  bad — in  retrospect. 

Eight  years  ago.  1933.  Yes, 
that’s  right;  eight  years  ago  we 
started.  Gosh,  doesn’t  seem  that 
long.  They  plunge  us  right  into 
anatomy,  first  thing.  What  an  or- 
deal for  a freshman!  You  can 
study  that  stuff  all  your  life — - 
and  still  learn.  Huh!  The  skull — 
I’ll  never  forget  it.  Thornton,  the 
fool;  he  shouldn’t  have  dared  me. 
“You  wouldn’t  dare  take  it,  Sar- 
ben;  you’re  yellow!”  Before  we  dis- 
sected thecadaver,  itresembled  me 
so  much  that  it  gave  me  the  creeps. 
Thornton;  he  noticed  it  the  first 
day.  “Why, hello!  Hey, Sarben,  it’s 
your  double!”  Such  a wry  sense  of 
humor.  “See,  Sarben,  he  has  the 
same  thin  lips,  heavy  brows  and 
black  hair — and  sunken  blue  eyes, 
too.”  Thornton — he  was  such  a 
provocative  fellow.  After  we’d 
cleaned  it  up,  I swiped  the  skull. 
Only  thing  I ever  stole  in  my 
life. 

Hello — there  goes  a transport; 
red  and  green  wing  lights  blinking 
in  the  stars.  Only  quarter  to  nine. 
Five  minutes  gone;  fifteen  more  to 
wait  for  the  cussed  bus.  Must  be 
the  New  York  plane  coming  in. 
What  a lot  of  stars  out  tonight; 
they  look  so  cold  and  gem-like. 
Brrrr ! 

Wonder  which  one  I was  born 
under.  Huh!  Queer  that  so  many 
morons  put  faith  in  astrology.  But 
you  take  fortune  tellers — they’re 
something  else  again.  They  seem  so 
damn  foolish,  fishing  a lot  of  non- 
sense out  of  a crystal.  And  yet — 
that  Arab  Thornton  and  I went  to; 
she  told  Thornton. ..it  seems  incred- 
ible— but  now  he’s  dead.  Killed  by 
such  a freakish  accident,  too.  Poor 
Thornton;  “a  slip  of  the  knife”  did 
for  you — just  as  that  old  witch 
warned.  And  then — after  what 


she  told  me — ugh! 

People  still  lined  up  for  half  a 
block.  Doctor  Arnold  certainly’s 
a great  attraction.  Mustn’t  forget 
to  see  it  in  New  York.  New  York — 
will  I ever  get  there?  They  say  he 
led  a hard  life.  All  doctors  do,  at 
times.  But  then  so  do  most  people. 

To  lose  my  father — that  really 
makes  it  tough.  Mother  did  well, 
though,  heroically  well.  I never 
really  felt  the  pinch.  Never  had  too 
much,  but  we  always  managed. 
Still,  a boy  misses  his  father;  he 
misses  the  masculine  influence. 
After  all,  a woman  can’t  set  a fel- 
low straight  in  baseball,  or  busi- 
ness, or  politics.  It’s  a man’s  world, 
in  spite  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Never  saw  my  father;  lost  in 
the  Atlantic.  Went  down  on  the 
Titanic  singing  “Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee”.  Mother  used  to  tell  me 
about  it  once  in  a while — and  about 
the  fortune  teller  that  predicted  his 
watery  grave.  Uncanny,  those  gyp- 
sies...a  lot  of  baloney.  But  still — 
my  father  and  then  Thornton.  Huh, 
I’ll  be  next — such  rot.  But  mother 
was  always  warning  me.  “Never 
go  near  them,  Jean;  they’ll  poison 
your  mind.”  Then  came  Thornton, 
the  devil,  always  daring  me.  “So, 
you’re  ashamed  of  your  past,  Sar- 
ben— or  are  you  scared  of  your 
future?  Ha!  Ha!  Come  on,  let’s  see 
Mimi.”  Wretched  Thornton;  you 
were  so  full  of  fun,  so  jovial.  And 
now — “a  slip  of  the  knife.” 

I’ve  almost  forgotten  what  that 
miserable  gypsy  said  about  me. 
“Here  I see...”  No  that  wasn’t  it. 
Ah,  yes!  Now  I remember. 

“In  the  crystal  hall  I see 
The  skull  of  one  who’s  ceased 
to  be; 

And  when  he  breathed  his 
last  slow  breath, 

You  too,  shall  meet  your 
bloody  death." 
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Cheerful  woman.  Oh  well,  that’s 
her  job,  to  give  the  customers 
something  sensational.  It  puzzled 
me,  though.  Could  she  have  meant 
the  skull  Thornton  provoked  me  to 
take?  All  nonsense.  But  I couldn’t 
resist  looking  up  the  cadaver’s  re- 
cord— found  out  what  did  for  him 
and  when  he  “ceased  to  be.” 

Had  to  throw  that  skull  away 
after  Thornton  died ; couldn’t  stand 
it  on  the  bookcase,  staring  at  me 
out  of  its  hollow  sockets.  It  kept 
reminding  me  of  Thornton;  and 
besides,  that  idiotic  verse  began  to 
get  me— “and  when  it  breathed  it’s 
last  slow  breath,  You,  too,  shall 
meet  your  bloody  death.” 

When  is  that  bus  coming?  Five 
of  nine;  I’ll  wait  until  the  clock 
strikes.  Looks  like  I’ll  have  to  get 
a taxi;  worst  luck... Can’t  see  the 
oncoming  traffic;  that  big  truck’s 
parked  in  the  way.  Guess  I’ll  take 
a squint  around  it. ..not  much  traf- 
fic tonight;  just  street  lights  and 
beer  signs  and  a few  cars.  No  bus 
in  sight.  Might  as  well  go  back 
and  wait  on  the  corner.  Watch- 
ing for  it  won’t  help.  Either  it 
comes  or  it  doesn’t... 

What’s  that  usher  saying? 
“Standing  room  only!”  Dr.  Arnold 
really  packs  them  in.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  surgeons  that  ever 
lived;  he  knew  the  body  like  a 
book.  Some  feat,  even  for  a sur- 
geon. 

That  skull— so  beautiful;  every 
little  spicule  and  foramen  intact, 
down  to  the  styloid  process  and 
the  foramen  ovale.  And  yet  so 
sinister;  hated  to  throw  it  away. 
Couldn’t  stand  that  stupid  proph- 
ecy—it  kept  ringing  through  my 
head,  like  a popular  tune— “and 
when  it  breathed  its  last— ”oh, 
nuts!  But  I did  check  up.  Curious 
to  see  how  many  days  of  grace 
the  old  witch  gave  me.  Found 
the  stiff’s  record. 


“Name:  unidentified;  Occupa- 
tion: Common  thief;  Cause  of 

death:  shot  by  police;  Age:  30 
years  10  months  4 days.” 

Thirty  years,  ten  months,  four 
days.  I’m  thirty  already;  God, 
how  time  flies.  Huh,  my  time 
must  be  nearly  up.  Ha,  ha!  How 
old  am  I,  anyway?  Thirty  years, 
nine  months— no,  eight— what  the 
deuce  is  it?  Born  on  December 
sixth.  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May— five— June,  July,  Aug- 
ust—eight— September,  October— ten. 
Ten  months  and  four  days.  Thirty 
years,  ten  months,  and  four.. .Why, 
how  absurd ! Today’s  the  day. 

Today’s  the  day.  Oh,  shutup. 
When  in  the  blazes  is  that  bus 
coming?  “and  when  he  breathed — ” 
Nonsense.  I could  be  with  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds in  New  York,  now,  if  only 
that  Admiral—' “you  too  shall  meet”- 
-forget  it!  First  show’s  over;  look 
at  the  people  stream  out.  A proph- 
ecy did  for  your  father!  Don’t 
be  absurd!  It’s  such  a night.  A 
prophecy  jinxed  Thornton;  your 
turn  next!  This  will  never  do — 
Lord,  I’ve  got  to  get  a grip  on 
myself. 

The  show— that’s  it,  the  show. 
I’ll  see  the  show.  I can  take  the 
train  tomorrow.  It’s  a poor  night 
for  flying  anyway.  There’s  nine 
o’clock  striking  now.  Maybe  the 
bus  is  coming.  Damn  that  truck 
driver;  parked  so  I can’t  see  up 
the  street.  To  hell  with  the  bus; 
I’ll  see  the  show. 

Jean  Sarben  flicked  the  cigarette 
butt  into  the  gutter  nervously, 
picked  up  his  suitcase  and  stepped 
tensely  off  the  curb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  theatre  lights. 

Those  lights— they’re  so  bright, 
so  dazzling.  The  bus— Oh  God,  No! 
No!  He  stood  there  transfixed,  like 
a dazed  animal,  as  the  twenty  tons 
of  hurtling,  blinding  steel  bore 
down  on  him.  He  tried  to  leap 
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away.  He  tried,  he  tried,  but  the 
hideous  obsession  gripped  his  mind, 
shot  terror  through  his  emotions, 
paralyzed  his  reflexes.  Sh. 

He  heard  a provocative  voice  ex- 
claim, “'So  that  silly  little  curse 
has  got  you!  You  weakling.  Sarben, 
you  yellow  fool!  I always  thought 
you  had  no  guts,  Sarben.” 

Brakes  squealed,  tires  skidded, 
a woman  screamed.  A lifeless  form 


crumpled  to  the  street  with  a 
sickening  thud.  The  next  instant 
a man  hurried  over  to  the  huddled 
mass  of  clothing  in  front  of  the 
bus,  knelt  down,  and  began  jam- 
ming it  into  a battered  suitcase. 

He  stood  up,  brushed  the  dirt 
off  his  suit,  and  quickly  got  on  the 
bus.  There  was  no  time  to  lose; 
Jean  Sarben  had  to  make  that 
plane. 


Lament 


When  I consider  how  my  days  are  spent 

In  taking  quizzes  ( half  an  hour),  exams  (an  hour), 

In  cloistered  study  in  my  ivied  tower, 

I long  to  utter  one  fierce  loud  lament. 

Am  I doomed  forever  to  pay  college  rent, 
hi  ever  to  live  in  my  own  quiet  bower, 

Never  to  think  unbotanically  of  a flower, 

Never  to  read  a book  not  Goodell-lent? 

Will  I never  venture  into  Life, 

For  which  I say  I now  prepare  in  college? 

Will  I never  use  in  worldly  strife 
My  hard-earned  store  of  textbook  knowledge? 

Whither  am  I bound  by  Life’s  immutable  rule? 

Whither ? Why,  to  graduate  school! 

Jason  Kirshen  ’4G 


Snow 


Let  the  cloud  snow. 

The  pine  tree  ivill  shoulder  it. 

Let  the  white  glance  upon 
Brown  summer  stalks. 

Let  the  flakes  people 
Neiv  heavens  by  darkness, 

And  be  deep,  and  be  silent, 

Be  snotv. 

Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46 
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The  weak  evening  sunlight 
streamed  across  the  checker-board 
floor  and  flashed  from  the  chrome 
of  the  furniture  as  we  braced  our- 
selves for  the  suppertime  rush. 
Promptly  at  5:39,  the  door  swung 
open,  and,  in  the  manner  of  young 
Lochinvar  come  out  of  the  west, 
Bertram  Mason  tripped  through. 
He  crossed  to  his  habitual  table  by 
the  big  front  window,  springing 
up  on  his  toes  with  each  short, 
quick  step  and  jauntily  swinging 
his  swagger  stick.  He  sat  down, 
crossed  his  legs  with  elaborate  non- 
chalance, and  tossed  his  light  tan 
“pork-pie”  into  the  nearest  chair. 
He  gave  no  outward  evidence  of 
the  business  acumen  which  had 
dictated  several  fortunate  invest- 
ments from  which  he  derived  a 
larger-than-average  income. 

As  I walked  from  behind  the 
counter  to  take  his  order,  he 
whipped  a long,  slender  cigar  from 
the  pocket  of  his  gaily-plaid  sport 
jacket  and  focused  his  rather 
glassy  eyes  on  my  ankles.  When  I 
reached  his  table,  I said  “Good 
evening,  Mr.  Mason!”  in  the  ap- 
proved tone  for  greeting  a steady 
customer.  His  eyes  slid  slowly  up 
to  my  face,  and,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  schedule,  he  reached  up  to 
chuck  me  under  the  chin,  chortl- 
ing, “Hyah,  chicken!”  As  he  stud- 
ied the  menu,  he  pulfed  rapidly  on 
his  cigar  and  affectionately  stroked 
the  spot  where  his  hair  used  to  be. 
After  due  deliberation  and  with 
the  air  of  one  ordering  a twelve- 
course  dinner,  he  asked  for  a ham 
on  rye,  and  coffee.  “Put  a stick  in 
it  for  me,  Kewpie?”  followed  the 
nightly  ritual  precisely. 


He  opened  the  evening  paper 
and  avidly  studied  the  lingerie  ad- 
vertisements. He  was  oblivious  to 
all  comers  except  pretty  girls  and 
remained  buried  in  his  paper  until 
a short  skirt  came  into  view;  he 
seemed  to  have  a sort  of  intuition 
and  a professional,  if  soundless 
howl. 

The  business  of  the  meal  over, 
Mason  leisurely  strolled  to  the 
counter,  paid  his  thirty-cent  bill 
with  a shiny  half  dollar,  and  mag- 
nanimously said,  “Keep  the 
change,  Cookie!”  to  the  cashier, 
winking  broadly,  though  point- 
lessly  at  her.  We  watched  him  as 
he  crossed  the  sidewalk  to  the 
cream-and-chrome  convertible,  tip- 
ping his  hat  gallantly  to  two  elder- 
ly ladies  and  booming  “Hello, 
Jack!”  to  a lounger.  A high  school 
Betty  Grable  turned  the  corner 
and  he  stopped  her.  Throughout 
the  lengthy  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, she  shook  her  head  vigor- 
ously “No!”  and  finally  walked 
angrily  away.  Dapper  Dan  turned 
again  to  the  car,  philosophically 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

A streamlined  brunette  undu- 
lated across  the  street  and  stopped 
by  the  car  door.  Our  erstwhile  cus- 
tomer leered  joyously  at  her  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear. 
She  looked  dubious,  but  when  he 
produced  a fat  wallet,  she  smiled 
sweetly  and  nodded  assent.  Like  a 
courtier  of  a by-gone  day,  he 
handed  her  into  the  red-leather-up- 
holstered  seat  and  proclaimed  coy- 
ly, if  loudly,  “ ‘S  mighty  nice  of  a 
swell  lookin’  filly  like  you  ta  tag 
along  with  an  old  duffer  like  me!” 
She  raised  mascara-caked  eye- 
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lashes,  curved  too-red  lips  into  a 
demure  smirk,  and  cooed  in  a 
voice  like  a fog-horn,  “Why  Bertie- 
honey!  What  a thing  to  say!” 
Then,  tactfully  subtracting  twenty 
years  from  his  age,  she  added, 
“You’re  not  a day  over  forty!” 
Bertie-honey  beamed  and  sprang 
into  the  car  like  an  over-aged  ga- 
zelle. In  a Cecil  B.  de  Mille  start, 
they  roared  away  from  the  curb, 
sounding  like  a B-29  at  the  take- 
off. As  the  car  vanished  from 
sight,  if  not  hearing,  there  was 
the  usual  wild  and  widespread 
speculation  as  to  how  he  could 
keep  up  the  pace — “A  man  of  his 
age!”  snapped  Rose,  the  cook,  in 
evident  disapproval. 

When  Jim,  the  ice  man,  came  in 
the  next  morning  with  a big  chunk 
of  ice  and  a bigger  head,  he  told 
us  about  another  part  of  Bertie’s 
evening.  Jim’s  language  was 
strong  but  it  added  definite  flavor 
to  the  story;  and  its  influence,  at 
least,  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  re- 
telling. 

Our  little  chum  and  the  Duchess, 
as  Jim  called  her,  had  eventually 
arrived  at  the  Harkness  House,  a 
dine-and-dance  place  across  town 
noted  for  its  good  liquor  and  bad 
reputation.  They  had  taken  a 
booth  in  the  barroom  where  Jim 
and  his  henchmen  were  indulging 
in  an  all-night  session  of  poker 
and  beer.  The  juke  box  was  blar- 
ing sentimental  music,  the  yellow 
lights  were  dim,  and  in  their  se- 
cluded corner,  Bertie  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  were  making  the 
most  of  it.  Jim  had  designs  on  the 
Duchess  himself;  he  “kept  his 
peepers  open”  and  fastened  on  that 
corner  booth. 

After  a surprising  amount  of 
refreshment  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  drink,  Bertie  and  Her  Grace 
took  a turn  on  the  pocket-edition 
dance  floor.  To  quote  Jim,  “It  was 
really  sumpin’  !”  Mason  cut  a 


mean,  if  slightly  erratic,  rug;  and 
the  brunette,  something  to  see  in 
a tight-bodiced,  full-skirted,  yellow 
jersey  number,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  jitter-bugging  and  cheesecake 
that  left  the  bar-flies  drooling. 
Then  Bertie  put  a nickel  in  the  slot 
for  “All  or  Nothing  at  All”  and 
proceeded  to  put  his  right  arm  so 
far  around  the  Duchess  that  he 
could  have  reached  into  his  left 
pocket.  While  the  music  moaned, 
the  couple  writhed  and  slunk 
around  the  floor,  ending  in  a series 
of  turns  which  nearly  landed  them 
in  the  laps  of  the  people  with  ring- 
side seats.  After  a number  of  re- 
petitions of  this  act,  and  a few  in- 
novations, Mason  and  his  com- 
panion vanished  into  the  night. 

About  an  hour  and  a half  later, 
Bertie  ambled  back  into  the  Hark- 
ness, his  tie  slightly  askew  and  a 
red  spot,  which  he  had  missed, 
bright  under  one  eye.  Bertie  was 
a “regular”  at  the  bar,  and  the 
bartender  served  him  without  wait- 
ing for  an  order.  Smacking  his 
lips  appreciatively,  he  sat  in  on 
the  game  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  stakes  were  high,  and  even 
without  “a  few  under  his  belt,” 
Bertie  was  a gambler.  According 
to  Jim,  “he  dropped  more  dough 
in  an  hour  than  I do  in  a week, 
and  it  never  feazed  him!”  Laugh- 
ter was  loud,  liquor  flowed  freely, 
and  smutty  stories  were  rife.  A 
leader  in  all  three  divisions,  Ma- 
son set  up  round  after  round,  told 
story  after  story,  and  verged  on 
apoplexy  from  roaring  laughter. 

About  three  A.  M.  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Bertie  bounced  out 
of  the  smoke-filled  room,  ever  so 
slightly  unsteady  on  his  feet  and 
lisping  just  a little  after  a night 
of  steady  drinking.  He  bade  a 
formal  and  elaborate  good  morn- 
ing to  all — personal  guests  of  the 
owner  since  one  o’clock — and  sped 
homeward  i n the  cream-colored 
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rocket,  breaking  all  speed  laws, 
but  missing  the  lamp  posts. 

Jim  had  hardly  finished  his 
story  when,  right  on  time,  in  came 
Bertie,  looking  none  the  worse  for 
wear  and  chipper  as  ever.  The 
trunks  under  his  eyes  were  no  big- 
ger than  usual,  and  he  smelled 
powerfully  of  eau  de  cologne,  also 
quite  as  usual.  Frequently  as  we 


had  seen  it,  we  still  wondered  at 
the  powerlessness  of  these  fre- 
quent all-night  binges  to  affect 
Bertie’s  appearance  or  his  vitality, 
and  we  still  wondered  how  he 
could  stay  in  the  race.  The  inevit- 
able routine  began,  and  the  cash- 
ier whispered,  “Poor  Bertie! 
Quite  the  gay  young  man — forty 
years  ago!” 


Discovery 
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I don’t  even  know  when  my  hand 
swept  it  off  my  desk.  I remember 
the  hand  stopping  with  a tense 
jerk  and  returning  to  me  slowly  to 
be  sheltered,  not  punished.  The 
crash  came  with  a high  delicate 
pitch,  not  just  a thump.  The  water 
touched  my  shoe  and  raced  around 
it — glad  to  be  free,  I suppose.  I 
wonder  what  happened  to  the  little 
snowflakes?  I expected  to  see  them 
mingled  with  the  water.  I bent 
down  but  couldn’t  see  any.  I 
looked,  squinted,  searched. — Gone! 
Now,  I’ll  never  know  what  they 
were  made  of  or  felt  like.  The  little 
white  house  inside  remained  per- 
fect. It  wasn’t  even  chipped;  nor 
was  the  color  faded  from  the  thick 
sea  that  had  been  around  it  for 
years.  You  know,  when  I held  it 
up  to  the  light,  the  stand  wasn’t 
black;  it  was  purple — deep,  rich, 
alive  purple  like  the  purple  in  a 
Mozart  symphony.  You  could  see 
it  with  your  eyes  closed  or  open. 


It  doesn’t  really  matter;  but  what 
will  I do  when  I want  to  shake  it, 
and  watch  the  swirling  snow  set- 
tle? If  someone  else  had  broken  it, 
that  would  have  been  different.  It 
frightens  me  to  think  that  it  was 
my  hand.  Perhaps  it  was  a warn- 
ing, a good  or  bad  omen.  I’ll  stop 
thinking  about  it  after  a while.  It’s 
already  gone;  yes,  it  is;  it’s  gone. 

The  throbbing  in  my  neck  is 
gone  though  it  didn’t  leave  because 
I told  it  to  go.  The  beating  in  my 
arms  is  gone.  It  was  a despairing, 
sickening,  alive  beating.  When  it 
left,  there  was  disgust  and  then 
relief.  These  hurting  remembranc- 
es held  me  in  tortured  possession.  I 
liked  my  misery;  it  was  good  to 
have  it  there.  I still  can’t  decide 
whether  I felt  all  self-pity  or  some- 
thing more  sincere.  I must  have 
wanted  to  hide  from  it  when  I 
told  it  to  go.  But  I didn’t  know 
there  would  be  so  simple  an  out- 
come. 
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And  The  Greatest  Of  These 


He  was  sitting  at  the  lunch 
counter  in  Tony’s  Diner,  trying  to 
tell  himself  that  all  he  wanted  was 
a cup  of  coffee,  when  she  came  in. 
It  was  in  March  of  1933,  and  the 
dampness  and  rottenness  of  the 
rain  that  blew  in  the  door  before 
she  could  get  it  closed  had  seeped 
into  the  minds  and  the  ambition  of 
all  those  who  had  had  to  walk  in 
it,  stand  in  it  to  wait  for  an  inter- 
view, run  through  it  to  hear  a 
man  say  that  the  job  was  already 
filled.  She  was  one  of  these.  She 
stood  quietly  by  the  door  and 
smelled  the  smell  of  food,  letting 
the  heat  and  warmth  flow  into  her, 
filling  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
food. 

She  would  have  been  pretty,  he 
decided,  if  things  had  been  differ- 
ent— if  her  face  hadn’t  been  so 
white,  and  the  circles  under  her 
eyes  so  deep.  She  was  young,  with 
the  youth  that  had  not  yet  turned 
to  cynicism.  Her  eyes  were  still  a 
child’s  eyes,  bewildered,  lost,  need- 
ing protection. 

Finally,  she  walked  to  the  end 
booth  and  sat  down,  slowly,  heavi- 
ly, with  the  clumsiness  of  weari- 
ness or  despair. 

Presently  she  realized  that  some- 
one was  standing  by  the  booth, 
waiting  to  take  her  order,  to  tell 
her  to  move  on  if  she  wasn’t  going 
to  buy  anything.  It  was  all  very 
familiar  in  that  winter  of  1932-33. 
Without  waiting  for  the  words,  she 
got  up  quietly  and  walked  to  the 
door,  shivering  with  the  thought 
of  the  rain’s  touching  her  again. 

He  called  her  back  when  she  got 
to  the  door.  He,  Tony,  who  had 
himself  to  look  out  for,  was  going 
to  give  a girl  a free  meal,  a girl  he 
had  never  seen,  knowing  he 
wouldn’t  get  anything  out  of  it. 
“But,”  he  thought,  “she’s  so  damn 
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young.  The  age  some  dames  let 
their  daughters  run  around  at, 
with  no  one  to  look  out  for  them!” 
Some  one  had  to.  Not  that  she  ex- 
pected anything  from  him.  Later 
he  liked  the  way  she  said  she  would 
pay  him  back. 

So  he  went  behind  the  counter 
and  put  a steak  on  the  grill.  The 
smell  of  it  filled  the  diner,  and  it 
was  too  much  for  the  man  at  the 
counter.  lie  told  Tony  to  put  an- 
other one  on.  “Man  does  not  live 
by  coffee,  alone,”  he  told  himself, 
whimsically.  His  eyes  questioned 
Tony  about  the  girl.  Tony 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “She  was 
lonely  and  hungry.”  He  thought, 
“Tony  is  right.  Sometimes  you 
have  to  remember  people  are  hu- 
man. It  helps  the  conscience,  the 
memory  of  things  you’ve  seen  peo- 
ple do  to  each  other  these  last 
years.”  Tony  put  a birthday  can- 
dle on  a piece  of  pie. 

When  the  steaks  were  done,  he 
took  the  girl  hers;  and,  moved  by 
some  inner  compulsion,  the  man 
at  the  counter  brought  his  over 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  They 
were  both  lonely,  needing  a friend- 
ly face  that  held  compassion  for 
a change  not  shut  against  the  ever- 
present all-too  human  emotions  of 
uncertainty  and  despair. 

Soon  they  were  talking  to  each 
other.  Hers  was  an  old  story — no 
job,  no  money,  no  food,  no  room, 
no  hope.  It  was  no  use  to  hope  any 
more.  She  had  tried  everywhere, 
over  and  over  again.  This  morning 
she  had  got  locked  out  of  her  room. 
The  landlady  was  sympathetic; 
but  she  was  fourteen  weeks  behind 
in  her  rent,  and  someone  who  had 
money  wanted  the  room.  She 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  Peo- 
ple, she  thought,  had  begun  to  look 
at  her  with  pity  or  disgust  because 
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she  was  too  weak  to  take  what  she 
wanted  and  live.  She  was  tired, 
tired  to  death.  She  was  tired  of 
people  who  were  cruel  and  selfish, 
of  people  who  pretended  to  help 
because  they  wanted  something 
from  her.  There  was  no  use.  She 
had  come  to  the  diner  to  take  a 
last  look  at  warmth  and  bright 
light — ironically,  to  get  dry  before 
she  walked  to  the  river. 

To  save  her  embarrassment,  he 
attacked  his  steak  with  an  eager- 
ness not  entirely  feigned,  and  told 
her  about  his  life:  the  wheat  fields 
of  Iowa  where  he  grew  up,  the 
chickens  and  cows — with  milk  to 
drink  and  eggs  to  eat  every  day; 
reaching  out  your  hand  and  pick- 
ing an  apple.  He  remembered  that 
his  mother  always  wore  a big 
white  apron  and  smelled  of  apple 
pie  and  spices.  It  was  his  idea  of 
living.  Then  he  told  her  how  he 
had  left  the  farm  and  gone  to  Iowa 
State  University,  to  major  in 
journalism.  He  had  won  the  prize 
for  an  article  on  state  politics;  and 
when  he  was  editor,  the  college 
paper  had  won  some  prizes  in  na- 
tional competitions.  He  told  her  of 
his  trip  to  New  York  to  set  the 
old  newspapermen  back  on  their 
heels,  and  how  he  finally  had  got 
a job  as  copy  boy — on  a tabloid 
sheet.  “It  was  a chance  to  learn 
how  to  write,”  the  editor  said.  He 
had  waited  months  for  a story  to 
break  so  that  he  could  show  the 
editor  that  he  was  good. 

Soon  they  were  talking  like  old 
friends,  as  if  they  would  never 
stop.  They  talked  about  silly  little 
inconsequential  things — how  he 
liked  spinach,  and  why  she  got 
handkerchiefs  with  Mickey  Mice 
on  them  for  her  birthday;  how 
neither  of  them  could  understand 
“Finnegan’s  Wake”,  and  how  dis- 
gusting Marathon  dancing  was. 

It  got  very  late.  Tony  brought 
him  his  bill,  and  he  did  some  rapid 


calculus.  He  had  fifty-five  cents  in 
his  pocket.  With  the  change  from 
Tony’s  bill,  if  he  gave  her  half  a 
dollar,  he  would  still  have  twenty 
cents  left  for  dinner  tomorrow, 
and  the  next  day  was  pay  day.  It 
could  be  done,  he  decided.  She 
could  sleep  in  his  room,  and  he 
would  visit  George,  the  other  copy 
boy.  He  had  some  connections 
through  the  paper,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  get  her  a job.  Tomor- 
row they  would  see  about  it.  He 
gave  her  the  fifty  cents  for  bus 
fare  and  breakfast,  and  told  her 
the  address.  He  couldn’t  take  her 
there  because  something  was  up 
on  the  waterfront,  and  he  had  to 
stick  by  the  phone  in  the  diner. 
She  said  “Goodbye”  to  him  and 
“Thank  you”  to  Tony.  Before  she 
left,  she  promised  again  to  meet 
him  at  the  newspaper  office  at 
noon.  Then  she  was  gone. 

He  sat  in  the  diner  and  talked  to 
Tony  and  waited  for  something  to 
break. 

Around  twelve  o’clock  a cop 
came  in,  stamping  his  feet  and 
complaining  about  some  fool  dame 
who  had  jumped  in  down  at  the 
river.  It  wasn’t  news  about  the 
longshoremen’s  strike,  he  thought, 
but  there  might  be  a story  in  it.  He 
asked  the  cop  where  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  left,  thinking  that  a 
few  hours  before  it  might  have 
been  the  girl  in  the  diner.  But  he’d 
look  at  the  stiff  anyway;  this 
might  be  his  chance. 

There  was  a cordon  of  police 
around  the  place;  but  he  said  he 
was  from  the  press,  and  they  let 
him  through.  And  there  she  was, 
the  girl  who  had  said  goodbye  to 
him  in  the  diner,  the  girl  who  got 
Mickey  Mice  on  her  handkerchiefs 
for  birthdays.  In  her  hand  was  a 
half  dollar,  which,  the  police  told 
him  at  the  station  was  a fake — 
false,  no  good,  a clever  counter- 
feit. 
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Vermont  Music 


EVA  SCHIFFER  ’46 


By  the  thumping  of  the  motor 
and  the  whirr  and  rasp  of  the 
wood  saw,  I pile  lumber  in  the 
shade  of  the  barn.  There  is  around 
me  triple  silence:  that  of  the  early 
morning,  of  the  sun  creeping 
around  corners,  and  of  dogs  yawn- 
ing at  my  feet;  that  of  the  coun- 
try day,  of  noise  diluted  in  space; 
and  that  between  the  noise,  which 
makes  of  it  sound.  Our  cows  come 
plodding  to  snort  and  moo  at  the 
singing  saw.  They  gallop  off,  kick- 
ing in  mischievous  leisure. 

Suddenly,  the  machine  booms  to 
silence.  And  out  of  the  silence, 
after  a sunny  pause  of  hushed 
harmony,  arise  new  sounds.  There 
is  the  swishing  of  the  robin  in  the 
flowering  grass.  A sparrow 
splashes  and  peeps  in  a trickling 
bath  from  the  drain  pipe.  A host 
of  swallows  twitter  down  to  the 
fields.  I can  hear  the  men  talking 
and  laughing  as  they  rattle  logs  on 
to  a truck.  I do  not  listen  to  dis- 
tinguish the  words.  But  I know 
what  they  are — simple,  melodious; 
for  polysyllabic  phrases  do  not 
harmonize,  like  these,  with  the 


voices  of  the  land. 

In  the  distance,  there  is  the  sav- 
age barking  of  dogs — somehow 
made  gentle;  and  the  shouting  of 
children — like  soft  calling,  in  the 
wide  valley.  The  air  is  filled  with 
trills  and  chirping  that  have  no  di- 
rection, no  bounds.  But  every 
sound  reaches  the  ear  as  if  from 
a dream  or  thrown  back  from  the 
interior  of  a high  dome,  muffled  by 
space  and  freely  mingling  with  the 
other  melodies.  The  vastness  of 
the  land,  enclosed  by  its  blue-green 
mountains,  leaves  me  silent  in  the 
peace  of  a symphony.  Yet  if  I 
wish,  I may  join  the  musicians,  the 
bumblebee  and  the  truck  on  the 
highway — for,  here,  there  is  un- 
limited room  for  every  voice.  And, 
no  matter  how  incongruous  my 
whistling  or  singing  or  shouting 
may  be,  the  silence  that  makes  for 
sound  and  the  music  that  makes 
for  harmony  will  tune  it  to  the 
general  key.  For  here  there  is  no 
noise,  no  discord.  To  me,  the 
sounds  and  the  silences  of  these 
hills,  of  this  spot,  are  the  meaning 
of  freedom. 


Orthodoxy 


Every  night  to  God  I pray 
That  I may  live  just  one  more  day. 
But  when  I wake,  I say,  “ Why  God? 
Why  not  pray  to  Trout  or  Cod? 

If  I had  prayed  to  one  of  such, 

I’d  still  be  living  just  as  much." 

But  every  night  before  I sleep, 

I pray  to  God  my  soul  to  keep. 

Jason  Kirshen  ’46 
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The  Descent  Of  Man 


(WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  DARWIN) 


W.  E.  G. 


Much  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies has  led  up  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a widely  accepted  evolu- 
tionary code.  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  countless  others  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
so  that  their  conclusions,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  are  almost  undis- 
puted today.  The  history  of  the 
earth  and  of  life  upon  the  earth 
has  been  written  with  relatively 
few  important  gaps.  Commonly 
the  series  begins  with  simple  uni- 
cellular forms,  develops  through 
primitive  aquatic  organisms, 
through  the  vertebrates — both  ter- 
restrial and  marine — and  thence 
to  the  very  peak  of  the  evolution- 
ary cycle,  the  consummation  of 
billions  of  yqars  of  development, 
Homo  sapiens : man.  Evolutionists 
seem  to  agree  that  life  has  de- 
veloped into  more  and  more  com- 
plex forms,  and,  since  the  doctrine 
of  progress  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, that  each  succeeding 
form  is  better  than  the  one  before 
it.  Thus  the  end  product  of  the 
whole  evolutionary  cycle  ought  in- 
deed to  be  a wonderful  organism. 

This  widely  accepted  evolution- 
ary concept  seems  to  me  to  be 
surprisingly  naive — even  blind  to 
obvious  facts.  If  indeed  it  is  true 
that  evolution  follows  a pattern 
of  progress,  working  ever  toward 
better  forms,  and  that  the  end- 
product  of  this  evolution  ought  to 
be  a wonderful  organism,  who 
would  say  that  perfection  lies  in 
complexity;  that  man  in  all  his 


physiological  intricacies  has  made 
an  advance  over  the  amoeba?  In- 
deed, on  taking  thought,  we  must 
come  to  a very  different  conclusion 
— that  evolution  is  working  toward 
simplicity,  and  that  the  amoeba 
stands  much  closer  to  the  top  of 
the  evolutionary  ladder  than  does 
man. 

In  some  ways  it  may  be  true 
that  man  is  a wonderful  creature, 
but  viewed  in  other  aspects,  he 
seems  an  exceedingly  degenerate 
one.  One  becomes  quite  puzzled  to 
know  why  apparently  intelligent 
men  like  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  the 
rest  should  call  unicellular  forms 
of  life  primitive  and  complex  or- 
ganisms highly  developed.  It 
should  be  apparent  to  every  think- 
ing person  that  evolution  proceed- 
ed in  a very  different  way.  It  is 
obvious  that  man  must  have  been 
created  first  and  that  simpler 
forms  of  life  were  improvements 
on  Nature’s  first  horrible  mistake. 

If  man  were  created  as  the  first 
living  thing  very  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  time,  Nature  would 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  modify 
the  first  creation  into  the  wonder- 
fully simple  forms  of  life  that  now 
exist  in  the  world.  Holding  to  a 
doctrine  of  progress,  man  with  his 
uncomfortable  self-consciousness 
man  with  his  genius  for  destruc- 
tion may  very  conceivably  have 
given  rise  to  ape-like  creatures,  at 
least  a little  better  off  than  hu- 
man beings  in  that  these  apes  are 
not  able  to  tie  themselves  up  in 
knots  with  their  intellects  and 
their  self-consciousness  and  in  that 
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ON  SEEING  A BIT  OF  GREEN 


they  are  not  cursed  with  man's 
evil  genius  for  destruction.  Still 
far  from  the  perfection  of  sim- 
plicity, the  evolutionary  trend  con- 
tinued onward,  working-  ever  to- 
ward the  happy  state  of  simplicity. 
The  evolutionary  force  has  carried 
life  along  the  road  of  progress; 
from  man  to  the  apes,  from  the 
apes  on  to  even  simpler  verte- 
brates, thence  ever  onward  until 
we  come  to  the  culmination  of  this 
new  and  more  logical  evolutionary 
cycle,  the  ameboid  unicellular  ani- 
mals or,  better  still,  the  simple 
blue-green  algae. 

“If  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly 
to  be  wise”.  Who,  then,  believing 
in  progress,  will  assume  that  for 
billions  of  years  Nature  has  been 
working  toward  folly?  If  we  have 
man,  the  wise  fool,  at  one  end  of 
the  evolutionary  ladder  and  the 


blissful  unicellular  organisms  at 
the  other,  who  will  say  that  man 
is  anywhere  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  and  the  glorified  amoeba 
anywhere  but  at  the  top?  Man 
has  been  called  the  only  animal 
with  any  system  for  destroying 
himself.  Must  not  such  an  animal 
come  early  in  the  evolutionary 
scheme? 

Since  this  evolutionary  doctrine 
is  new,  exponents  of  the  old  school 
of  thought  who  would  still  place 
man  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  have 
not  yet  reconciled  existing  paleon- 
tological evidence  with  the  new 
theory  and  will  probably  insist  for 
some  time  to  come  that  man  is  the 
culmination  of  evolutionary  de- 
velopment. We  who  know  better 
realize  that  at  last  even  these  blind 
scientists  must  recognize  the  folly 
of  their  position  and  see  man  for 
what  he  is. 


On  Seeing  A Bit  Of  Green  By  Chapel  Wall 


/ look  at  you  and  sigh,  you  bit  of  green, 

I sigh  for  other  springs  now  long  gone  by; 

For  springs  when  no  war  marred  the  gentle  scene, 

When  only  birds  flew  round  about  the  sky. 

You  have  no  cause  for  pain,  nor  bitter  tears, 

No  burning  passion  for  a world  serene, 

No  ardent  longing  for  the  bygone  years; 

Beauty  and  you  are  one,  you  bit  of  green. 

Rejoice  in  everything  God  gave  to  you; 

The  smell  of  freshness  when  the  rain  has  gone, 

The  strength  to  grow  before  the  coming  dawn, 

That  you  may  help  to  start  our  lives  anew, 

When  minds  of  men  are  once  more  free  from  dread, 

And  we  can  look  with  hope  to  springs  ahead. 

Margaret  Parsons  '47 
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GROWING  UP 


Not  quite  another  year  old,  the  Collegian  Quarterly  will  blossom 
forth  in  its  fall  edition  in  a new  coat  of  modern  magazine  size  and  with 
impressive  literary  content.  Not  marking  a birthday,  but  a substantial 
stage  in  its  process  of  growing  up,  the  Quarterly,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Sidney  Rosen  and  his  editors,  will  appear  tomorrow  for  the  first 
time  as  a magazine  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  still  fostered  by  the 
Collegian  but  like  a cuckoo  in  its  phenomenal  growth.  From  a two-page 
supplement  in  a regular  issue  of  the  weekly  paper,  this  voice  of  the 
literati  has  jumped  through  the  painful  stages  of  four,  six,  and  eight- 
page  supplement  to  a magazine  of  which  the  Collegian  can  truly  be 
proud. 

Professor  David  Morton,  well-known  Amherst  poet  and  teacher 
after  seeing  an  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  said  “I  am  impressed  with  the 
excellent  material  in  the  Quarterly  and  its  attention  to  the  first 
requisite  of  literature,  interest  for  the  reader.  Its  quality  struck  me  as 
much  above  the  average.”  With  such  a recognition  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Quarterly  is  also  worth  the  space  and  paper  used 
for  it. 

It  has  long  been  a recognized  fact  that  Massachusetts  State  College 
harbors  students  of  unusual  literary  ability.  This  very  fact  was  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  used  for  the  granting  of  an  A.B.  degree  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  college  and  has  greatly  influenced  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  arts  courses  in  the  curriculum.  The  interest  shown 
by  students  and  faculty  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  this  recent  literary 
project  has  helped  tremendously  in  broadening  the  somewhat  stilted 
view  of  culture  held  by  the  student  here. 

Although  the  hour  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Quarterly  can  swing 
itself  without  the  backing  of  the  Collegian,  the  time  must  soon  come, 
provided  its  present  standard  continues  to  improve  as  it  has  in  the  past 
two  years,  when  it  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a separate 
division  of  student  and  campus  life. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  Collegian  Quarterly  to  break  its 
apron  strings  and  emerge  on  its  own,  it  may  find  itself  on  rough  waters. 
If,  h owever,  the  attitude  of  the  college  body  will  hold  as  it  has  till  now, 
and  will  grow  with  the  Quarterly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  life 
will  be  long  and  interesting . 


(Editorial  Reprinted  from  Massachusetts  Collegian,  Dec.  1,  1938) 


The  Quarterly  is  the  literary  magazine  of  a college  that  is  now 
feeling  out  toward  the  university  level.  We  want  that  to  come  about. 
But  the  irksome  question  always  arises — in  what  ways  are  we  ready  to 
be  a university?  The  enrollment  may  have  increased;  with  luck,  we  may 
have  a new  building  or  tivo ; we  may  win  a football  game  someday.  But 
behind  these  external  signs,  something  else  must  be  with  us.  Something 
difficult  to  say — intangible  and  yet  definite — a something  of  thinking 
and  saying,  a pulse  of  activity  that  transcends  our  courses  and  marks 
and  cuts.  Without  it,  we  can  be  but  a university  in  name  and  face. 

It  is  the  underlying  hope  of  the  Quarterly  to  pierce  somewhat  the 
flux  of  everyday  campus  life,  and  bring  that  thought  to  an  expression,  to 
a center.  And  it  may  be  a center  of  the  whole  campus.  The  Quarterly 
at  this  time  may  not  have  that  desired  scope  and  completion,  but  this  is 
not  the  last  issue.  And  if  the  true  college  life  within  the  shell  of  routine 
— the  thought,  the  bull  session,  the  mystic  beer  hour — may  come  into 
fuller  and  fuller  expression  here  in  the  future,  we  perhaps  may  realize 
that  quality  unseen  but  known  in  the  true  university  and  even  give  it 
some  permanent  form  in  our  writings. 

■ — Mary  J.  Donahue,  Editor,  1941-42. 

(Reprinted  from  Collegian  Quarterly,  Spring,  1941) 
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Un  Spectacle 


Les  deux  s’ouvrent, 

Et  lentement,  doucement 

La  ndge 

Tombe 

Sur  le  village  en-bas, 
Couvrant  les  fosses  de 
Tous  les  soldats  qui 
Dorment. 

Beverly  Sykes  ’49 


Battle  Scars 


RICHARD  B.  HAYWARD,  JR. 


Seldom  do  the  scars  of  historic 
events  in  Western  Europe  remain 
visible  so  clearly  and  for  so  many 
years  as  they  do  in  the  Champagne 
district  of  France.  Besides  being 
famous  for  its  expensive,  sparkling 
wine,  the  countryside  around 
Reims,  Suippes,  and  Chalons-sur- 
Mame  is  still  well  known  as  the 
scene  of  much  conflict  during 
World  War  I.  To  this  day,  the  old 
network  of  trenches  is  still  visible, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  in  many 
sections. 

On  the  southern  approaches  to 
Reims  is  a hill  that  was  the  scene 
of  heavy  fighting  during  the  early 
Marne  Campaigns  of  September, 
1914.  Scars  on  this  hill  endure  as 
undisturbed  reminders  of  war  be- 
cause farming  is  impractical  on  the 
churned-up  soil.  The  trenches, 
partly  filled  from  the  caving-in  of 
the  sides,  still  cut  their  pattern  in 
the  ground.  Old  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements in  front  of  the  for- 


ward trenches  have  never  been  re- 
moved. Shell  holes  are  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Only  recently  has  vegeta- 
tion acquired  a foothold  on  this 
hill.  Nature  is  only  now  succeeding 
in  covering  over  the  results  of 
man’s  terrible  destructiveness. 

Northeast  of  Suippes  is  another 
scarred  section  of  the  French  coun- 
tryside. Here,  on  two  neighboring 
hills,  the  traces  of  both  world  con- 
flicts can  be  found.  In  this  area 
the  old  dug-outs  can  be  picked  out. 
These  were  once  used  as  command 
posts.  The  trenches  that  connected 
these  dug-outs  are  still  deep  enough 
to  conceal  a standing  man.  From 
the  top  of  one  hill,  the  whole  de- 
fensive fortification  of  the  other 
hill,  indeed,  of  the  whole  area, 
spreads  out  in  plain  view,  hardly 
less  clear  than  it  must  have  been  in 
1918.  Even  the  old  concrete  pill- 
boxes, with  their  tops  blown  off, 
are  not  yet  covered  from  sight.  In- 
stead of  soldiers  in  the  trenches, 
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one  finds  large  edible  snails  crawl- 
ing over  the  moist  earth. 

This  same  area  was  also  the 
scene  of  a brief  conflict  during  the 
drive  through  France  in  August, 
1944.  In  the  valley  between  the  two 
hills  is  an  abandoned  “Tiger”  tank. 
It  is  burned  out  and  broken,  as  the 
result  of  a direct  hit  by  a shell 
from  an  Allied  gun. 

That  such  evidence  of  the  actions 
of  the  year  before  should  have  re- 
mained in  the  spring  of  1945  is  not 
remarkable,  but  how  could  the  re- 
mains of  fortifications  dug  in  the 
terrain  of  a country  like  Northern 
France  have  withstood  the  rains 
and  frosts  of  mor'e  than  thirty 
years? 

There  is  a very  definite  reason 
for  the  preservation  of  these  thirty- 
year-old  excavations.  The  bedrock 
of  this  region  is  a hard,  chalk-like 
limestone.  In  this  stone,  the  French 
have  carved  the  deep  Champagne 
storage  cellars  that  underlie  the 
city  of  Reims.  Above  the  bedrock  is 
a layer  of  the  same  composition 
made  softer  by  weathering.  The 
top-soil  is  a dark  brown,  heavy  clay 
approximately  eighteen  inches  deep. 
An  excavation  will  illustrate  the 
reason  for  the  persistence  of  the 
trenches.  Having  removed  the  top- 
soil, the  excavator  must  hack  his 
way  into  the  hardpan  subsoil  a 
pick-blow  at  a time.  As  the  dug-out 
material  is  exposed  to  the  elements, 
it  forms  a hard,  concrete-like  mass. 
Thus,  not  only  does  the  hole  retain 
its  shape,  but  the  removed  soil 
hardens  into  a cover  for  the  softer 
surrounding  topsoil.  Only  after 
years  of  weathering  does  this  hard- 
pan  disintegrate  enough  to  collect 
such  organic  matter  as  will  support 
plant  life. 

Our  base  was  situated  near 


Reims  in  the  heart  of  this  region. 
Reminders  of  an  unhappy  past  had 
a way  of  appearing  at  the  least 
expected  times.  During  February, 
1945,  I was  interrupted  at  work  by 
a telephone  call  from  the  flying 
control  officer  at  the  Aerodrome  de 
Champagne  near  Reims.  He  re- 
ported that  a section  of  the  runway 
had  disappeared.  While  a disap- 
pearance of  station  property  may 
rightly  seem  to  have  been  a prob- 
lem for  the  Intelligence  Officer, 
that  is,  for  me,  this  phenomenon 
proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  in- 
teresting to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  report  was  correct.  A ten- 
foot  section  of  the  west  end  of  the 
runway  had  dropped  six  feet  into 
the  ground,  leaving  a gaping  hole. 
Examination  of  the  inside  of  the 
cavity  revealed  that  the  roof  of  an 
enlarged  portion  of  a tunnel  had 
collapsed.  Clear,  sharp  shovel 
marks  were  very  evident  in  the 
white  subsoil.  Closer  examination 
revealed  the  tops  of  tunnels  leading 
in  and  out  of  this  hole.  Why  were 
there  tunnels  under  the  airfield? 
When  had  they  been  dug?  Where 
did  they  lead  to?  These  and  count- 
less other  questions  sprang  into 
our  minds. 

Rumors  as  numerous  and  much 
more  far-fetched  were  soon  run- 
ning rampant  about  the  field:  Ger- 
man agents  had  been  tunnelling  to 
General  “Ike’s”  airplane;  uniforms 
belonging  to  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
had  been  found  in  the  hole;  nothing 
was  too  fanciful  or  too  diabolical 
to  spread.  It  was  necessary  to  dis- 
prove these  stories  and  present  the 
true  facts.  Fortunately,  a French 
liaison  officer  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  airfield  before  the 
war  was  in  Reims.  He  was  consult- 
ed to  see  what  light  he  could  shed 
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on  the  mystery.  His  story  cleared 
up  all  our  questions. 

During  the  First  World  War, 
Reims  was,  as  I have  reminded  the 
reader,  the  center  of  much  fighting. 
The  cathedral  housed  German 
troops.  The  champagne  cellars 
served  as  bomb  shelters.  While 
they  held  the  region,  the  French 
had  constructed,  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  at  the  site  of  the  pi’esent  air- 
port, a field  hospital  dug  complete- 
ly underground.  Tunnels  connected 
all  the  wards.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  an  effort  was  made  to  fill  in 
both  wards  and  tunnels  with  a mix- 
ture of  sand  and  water  pumped  in 
under  considerable  pressure.  The 
airfield  was  constructed  a few 
years  later  over  this  very  excava- 
tion— the  only  area  near  the  town 
available  for  military  installation. 
As  time  passed,  however,  the 
water,  which  had  at  first  been 
largely  held  in  by  the  hardpan, 
seeped  away,  leaving  the  tunnels 


Brother,  / Know 


Ya  wanta  know  sumpin'?  This 
world  is  a pretty  nice  place  to 
live  in.  I know.  And  more  than 
that,  the  old  U.S.A.  is  a damn  good 
place  to  be.  There  ain’t  a country 
anywhere  which  got  such  good 
booze  or  nice  lookin’  women.  I tell 
ya,  I know.  I’ve  been  to  all  those 
foreign  burgs,  like  France,  and 


only  partly  filled  by  the  sand.  Each 
rainy  season,  the  weight  of  air- 
planes on  the  field  would  cause 
cave-ins.  The  French  would  stop 
flying  until  the  ground  solidified; 
then  they  would  fill  the  holes.  To 
them,  our  mystery  was  an  expected 
event. 

Soon  after  our  talk  with  the 
liaison  officer,  we  made  one  last 
discovery.  An  aerial  view  of  the 
landing  field  revealed  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  old  field  hospital. 
How?  The  grass  was  a lighter  color 
over  the  tops  of  the  tunnels  and 
wards.  Nature  itself  was  disclosing, 
by  the  color  of  the  less  well- 
watered  surface  vegetation  over 
them,  the  scars  that  are  otherwise 
concealed  under  the  ground. 

Thus,  a region  known  because  its 
chief  product  is  a wine  reserved 
par  excellence  for  celebrations  also 
best  preserves  the  scars  of  man’s 
grimmest  violence. 


JULIAN  MALKIEL  ’47 


England,  and  even  “La  Belle 
Italia”  like  they  call  it  in  the 
travel  books.  And  brother,  this  is 
the  place  for  me.  Now  I’m  not 
complainin’  mind  ya,  but  things 
could  be  better  here  too. 

When  I was  in  the  sixth  grade 
at  P.S.  eighty-nine.  . . . Yup,  sixth 
grade.  I never  did  get  to  the 
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seventh.  Well,  anyways,  when  I 
was  in  the  sixth  grade,  this  old 
femme,  Miss  Snodgrass  or  sumpin’ 
used  to  tell  us  all  about  this 
Bill  of  Rights.  She  said  it  made 
us  free  like  the  birds  in  the  air. 
I thought  that  was  pretty  good, 
and  I still  do.  But  there  was  a 
time,  a couple  of  months  back, 
when  I wasn’t  too  sure.  Some  guys 
still  had  to  do  things  they  didn’t 
want  to.  Right  guys,  too.  Let  me 
tell  ya  about  it. 

I was  standin’  at  the  bar  in 
“Mike’s”  one  night  just  loafin’ 
around,  and  hopin’  some  guy 
would  buy  me  a beer,  when  the 
door  opens  and  who  comes  in  but 
Muggsy  Monahan,  the  hottest  little 
sax  man  this  side  of  Harlem.  Now 
this  Muggsy  played  more  horn 
than  any  guy  I know.  And  I know. 
I used  to  play  the  clarinet,  and 
pretty  good  too,  before  the  lungs 
gave  out.  Well,  he  used  to  just  sit 
back  and  pour  his  guts  into  that 
old  sax  of  his.  Man,  he  was  fine. 

I was  pretty  glad  to  see  Muggsy 
because  he  was  somewhat  free  with 
the  dough,  and  sometimes  bought 
me  a Scotch  or  two.  But  he  just 
sits  down  on  the  stool  next  to  me 
and  orders  one  beer. 

“Hey,  Muggsy,”  I tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  gently,  but  not 
too  gently. 

“Huh?  Oh,  hiya  ‘Barfly’.”  He 
was  kiddin’  of  course. 

“You  look  pretty  low,”  I said. 
“Why  don’t  ya  get  yourself  a beer 
too?” 

“That  is  my  beer.”  He  almost 
snapped  my  noggin  off.  “And  that 
was  my  last  ten  coppers,  too.” 

Now,  of  course,  I was  slightly 
taken  back  by  this.  In  fact,  I was 
thinkin’  maybe  I blew  my  top.  So, 
I asked  him  what  gave. 

“It’s  like  this,”  he  said.  “I  was 


thinkin’  maybe  the  forty  fish  I 
was  makin’  at  the  ‘Red  Seven’  was 
not  so  hot.  So,  a couple  of  days 
ago  I went  up  to  the  boss  and  told 
him  what  I thought.  He  told  me 
what  he  thought  and  here  I am.  Of 
course  I could  always  go  back  to 
the  joint  again,  but  my  spouse 
says  she  can’t  get  much  clothes 
on  forty  fish  a week.” 

“That’s  a shame,”  I said,  seein’ 
myself  buying  my  own  hootch  from 
now  on. 

“So,”  he  said,  “tomorrow  I am 
playin’  fourth  sax  with  Sammy 
‘Blood  Sucker’  Sampson’s  ‘Mickey 
Mouse’  band  at  the  Strand  for 
seventy  fish  a week.  Thus  I am 
now  drownin’  my  sorrows  in  a 
glass  of  stale  beer,  bought  with  my 
last  ten  coppers.” 

I felt  like  smashin’  him  in  the 
teeth  I was  so  mad  hearin’  that 
he  was  goin’  commercial.  I was 
just  measurin’  him  off  for  the 
kill  when  I realized  that  he  was 
pretty  unhappy  about  it,  too.  It’s 
damn  tough  makin’  a livin’  in  New 
York  on  forty  fish.  Brother,  I 
know.  That’s  why  I’m  a bookie  now. 
Not  that  this  bookie  deal  is  so  hot 
either,  but  it  does  pay  off  now  and 
then.  Of  course  things  were  pretty 
quiet  then.  If  they  weren’t,  I 
wouldn’t ’ve  tried  moochin’  a shot 
from  a right  guy.  Well,  like  I was 
sayin’,  a lot  of  guys  were  takin’ 
jobs  with  ‘Mickey  Mouse’  bands 
like  Muggsy  was  doin’.  They  didn’t 
like  to,  but  they  had  to. 

For  some  time  we  wept  salty 
tears  into  the  one  beer  glass  on  the 
bar.  Then  Muggsy  gave  me  a paste- 
board and  said,  “Here’s  a pass  to 
the  big  slaughter  tomorrow.  You 
can  now  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  end  of  a good  man.”  He  crawled 
off  the  stool  and  crept  to  the  door. 
I never  saw  anyone  look  so  low. 
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He  was  so  low  that  I swear  his 
nose  was  plowin’  up  the  dust 
on  the  rug  Mike  uses  for  his  cus- 
tomers to  wipe  their  feet  on. 

Next  day,  minus  the  usual  hang- 
over, I got  up  at  the  early  hour 
of  two  P.M.  and  went  down  to 
the  office.  I call  it  an  office,  but 
it’s  really  a dirty  old  room  over  a 
stable.  Things  looked  pretty  good 
for  a change  and  I figgered  that 
I oughta  show  a profit.  Then 
along  comes  some  sucker  who  lays 
down  two  hundred  fish  on  some 
nag  in  the  fifth  at  Narragansett. 
Well,  seein’  it  was  a fifty  to  one 
shot  I didn’t  object  takin’  the  bet. 
To  make  a long  story  a short  and 
expensive  one,  this  sucker  walked 
away  with  several  thousand  fish  in 
I.O.U.’s  and  my  business  to  boot. 

I was  feelin’  down  in  the  dumps, 
especially  since  this  sucker  carried 
a persuader  and  told  me  he  uses 
it  occasionally  if  anyone  welches 
on  him.  Then  I remembered  the 
pasteboard  Muggsy  had  given  me. 
I thought  I might  as  well  make  my 
misery  complete,  so  I hopped  down 
to  the  Strand. 

What  a mob!  Those  little  jitter- 
bugs stretched  the  length  of  Broad- 
way. And  what  a racket!  I never 
heard  such  noise  since  Frank 
Sinatra  was  there  last.  Of  course 
I didn’t  pay  to  see  Frankie.  I had 
a free  pasteboard. 

Well,  after  the  femme  at  the  box- 
office  gave  me  the  usual  vacant 
stare,  I went  in  and  grabbed  a 
seat  from  some  fourteen  year  old 
zoot-suiter.  The  News  came  on,  and 
all  through  the  annual  fashion 
parade  at  Atlantic  City  you  could 
hear  a drum  bangin’  and  someone 
tunin’  up  a trumpet.  Bang!  The 
News  ended  and  the  curtain  rose  to 
the  tune  of  one  of  those  sickening 
theme  songs  these  jerks  play. 


There  was  Muggsy,  perched  on 
his  chair  like  a stuffed  penguin. 
He  didn’t  look  perfectly  happy.  Of 
course  it’s  hard  to  tell  if  a guy’s 
happy  or  sad  with  a bakelite 
mouthpiece  stuck  in  his  jaw. 

Standin’  in  front  of  the  band 
was  Sammy  Sampson.  Where  he 
dug  up  that  title  I’ll  never  know. 
This  Sampson  tried  to  look  awful 
important  wavin’  a little  stick  at 
the  boys.  Of  course  they  ignored 
him  completely,  but  they  still 
sounded  sad.  When  the  song  ended 
in  one  of  those  circus  fanfares  the 
audience  went  off  the  pot.  Screams, 
whistles,  stampin’.  Man,  I thought 
the  cops  were  raidin’  the  joint. 
Sammy  just  smiled  at  us  as  though 
he  had  just  finished  a two  inch 
steak  covered  with  mushrooms. 
Then  he  told  a stale  joke  or  two 
to  show  what  a pleasant  fella  he 
was.  I wondered  how  he  dared 
turn  his  back  on  the  boys  in  the 
band.  Then  he  waved  the  stick  a 
couple  of  times  and  the  boys  broke 
into  a fast  number. 

Did  it  stink!  The  sax  section 
went  “dum  da  da  dum,  dum  da  da 
dum,  dum  da  da  dum,”  while  some 
kid  tried  to  imitate  a factoi’y 
whistle  on  his  trumpet.  Poor  Mug- 
gsy. I swear  those  were  tears  and 
not  sweat  pourin’  down  his  face. 
But  the  jitterbugs  loved  it.  Little 
characters  who  probably  had 
skipped  their  six  o’clock  feedin’ 
were  jumpin’  up  and  down  like 
they  had  fleas.  Some  were  howlin’, 
others  were  clappin’  and  bangin’ 
on  the  chairs  They  were  so  loud 
you  could  hardly  hear  the  band. 
Maybe  it  was  just  as  well. 

Then  the  boys  got  flashy. 
They  threw  their  instruments  from 
side  to  side  like  they  were  chorus 
girls  at  Minsky’s.  Sammy  started 
hoppin’  around  the  stage  doin’  the 
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shimmy.  Oh,  did  those  kids  lap  it 
up.  I looked  at  Muggsy.  His  eyes 
were  glowin’  now,  and  his  face  was 
gettin’  red.  The  night  before  he  had 
the  nicest,  palest  night  club  tan 
I ever  saw. 

When  the  number  was  over  he 
got  up  and  walked  toward  Sammy. 
Sammy  waved  him  back  but  he 
kept  on  cornin'.  Then  Sammy 
started  to  run  off  stage  with  Mug- 
gsy right  behind  him.  The  audience 
thought  it  was  a gag  and  started 
to  roar.  I didn’t  laugh  but  shut  my 
eyes  and  waited.  It  wasn’t  long. 
Bang!  Ugh!  Yeow!  In  my  mind’s 
eye  I could  see  Muggsy’s  right 
mitt  connectin’  with  Sammy’s  glass 
jaw.  I listened  for  the  ambulance 
siren. 

In  a couple  of  seconds  out  came 
Muggsy.  He  flicked  a speck  of  dust 
from  his  tie  and  then  started  to 
tell  the  audience  what  he  thought 
of  them.  I never  enjoyed  anythin’ 
quite  so  much.  Then  out  came  the 
cops.  It  was  a real  brawl,  and  I’m 
sure  Muggsy  would  have  won  if 
some  guy  hadn’t  beaned  him  with 
a chair.  Knowin’  that  the  joint 
was  about  to  explode,  I beat  it 
the  hell  outa  there  and  called  up 
Muggsy’s  spouse  to  tell  her  that 
hubby  wouldn’t  be  home  for  break- 
fast. 

The  judge  was  pretty  good  to 
Muggsy.  I guess  he  understood 


because  he  even  let  Muggsy  take 
his  sax  to  while  away  the  month 
he  had  to  spend  on  the  “Island”. 

A couple  of  months  after  he  got 
out,  or  was  thrown  out  (I  guess 
the  other  jail  birds  couldn’t  stand 
him  playin’  the  sax  every  wakin’ 
hour),  I saw  him  back  in  the  old 
“Red  Seven”.  He  had  just  finished 
a powerful  blues  solo  and  was 
smilin’  all  over.  Man,  he  looked 
good.  He  trotted  over  to  the  bar 
and  planked  himself  down  on  the 
stool  next  to  mine.  “What’ll  you 
have,  Barfly?” 

That  made  me  feel  pretty  good, 
especially  since  I hadn’t  had  any- 
thin’ stronger  than  beer  for  a long 
time.  “How  much  dough  are  you 
makin’  now?”  I asked. 

“Same  old  forty  fish,”  he  said. 
“Of  course  now  it’s  just  as  good  as 
the  seventy  I was  gonna  make 
with  Sammy  Sampson.  My  spouse 
got  kinda  sore  at  me  when  they 
put  me  in  the  can,  so  she  up  and 
took  a powder  with  some  grease- 
ball  in  Ralph  Randall’s  “Mickey 
Mouse”  combo.  It’s  just  as  well. 
She  wasn’t  too  hip  anyway.” 

So,  there  it  is.  Like  I was  tellin’ 
ya  before,  it  ain’t  no  good  unless 
you  do  what  your  ticker  tells  you 
is  right.  And  brother,  I know.  Let 
me  tell  ya  about  the  time  when  I 
was  sellin’  insurance  in  Brooklyn. 
This  guy.  . . . 
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Sonnet 


At  Hampton  Roads  ships  brooded  in  the  bay, 

Full-loaded  with  the  implements  of  war. 

With  camouflaged  avoidance  of  a flaw 

The  ships  and  guns  were  dulled  to  stealthy  grey; 

They  blended  with  the  sky  and  with  the  sea 
Like  plumes  of  spray  or  heavy  hanging  clouds, 

But  underneath  these  grim,  deceptive  shrouds 
Lay  hoarded  stores  of  war’s  stem  treasury : 

In  silent  hint  of  war’s  loud  thundering s 
Lay  ammunition  boxed  in  tin-lined  wood, 

Were  heavy  armored  trncks,  and  props,  and  wings, 

And  all  of  this  we  saw  and  called  it  good. 

That  night  we  left  the  harbor  and  the  land, 

Without  a spoken  word  or  waving  hand. 

Leon  Barron  ’46 


Exodus 


At  first  the  desert  was  the  place  to  dream; 

Imagination  grabs  at  barren  land. 

There  was  a chapter  in  a grain  of  sand, 

Exotic  stories  in  a hidden  stream. 

At  dawn  the  Arabs  gathered  at  the  well 
And  anciently  drew  water  for  the  day, 

At  dusk  they  stopped  to  meditate  and  pray, 

And,  kneeling,  listened  to  the  tolling  bell. 

Each  day  I watched.  Each  day  my  wonder  grew: 

I saw  their  customs  unconcerned  urith  time; 

1 talked  to  them  in  clownish  pantomime 
Or  tried  to  reach  them  with  the  words  I knew. 

But  soon  three  months  had  come,  three  others  gone, 

And  time  had  stopped;  and  time,  I knew,  went  on. 

Leon  Barron  ’46 
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On  John  Stuart  Mill 


CORNELIA  DORGAN  ’46 


The  life  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography, 
began  simply  and  continued  simply, 
to  a turning  point,  from  which  he 
emerged,  after  conflict  and  pe- 
culiar, lifeless  suffering,  with  a 
workable  pattern  by  which  to  move 
forward.  His  complete  education, 
directed  by  James  Mill,  was  a mas- 
ter example  of  utilitarianism.  Of 
this  creed,  Jeremy  Bentham,  its 
chief  expounder,  would  say  that  it 
is  merely  “the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number”;  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  “sover- 
eign masters  governing  man’s  con- 
duct; and  that  the  motive  of  every 
act  is  self-interest.” 

At  the  outset  of  his  life,  Mill  had 
drawn  this  conclusion:  “I  had  what 
might  truly  be  called  a purpose  in 
life;  to  be  a reformer  of  the  world. 
My  concept  of  my  own  happiness 
was  entirely  identified  with  this 
object.”  A good  Benthamite,  thus, 
he  was  able  to  fulfill  at  once  the 
two  aspects  of  utilitai’ianism.  As  a 
reformer  he  was  to  improve  the  ex- 
ternal well-being  of  society;  and 
by  so  doing,  he  would  satisfy  his 
own  search  for  happiness.  His  self- 
interest  would  not  conflict  with  the 
aggregate  interests  of  society. 
Rather  the  two  were  to  be  comple- 
mentary and  harmonious. 

How  completely  divorced  is  this 
attitude  from  the  other  naturalistic 
movement  which  stemmed  from 
Rousseau.  If  Mill  had  been  bom  of 
a different  temper  of  mind  and 
given  an  education  which  empha- 
sized emotion,  rather  than  severe 


reason,  he  would  have  said  that  his 
happiness  rested  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  his  tenderness  toward  men 
by  reforming  them.  As  it  was,  his 
humanitarianism  was  without  emo- 
tion. The  growing  realization  of 
this  lack  of  balance  in  himself 
eventually  reached  a stage  or  crisis. 

There  came  a period  in  his  life 
when  suddenly  he  knew  that  his 
early  purpose  could  no  longer  give 
him  happiness,  and  he  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  fear  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  emotion  and,  therefore, 
unable  to  feel  happiness  no  matter 
what  purposes  he  might  fulfill. 
Quietly  within  him  the  conflict 
spent  itself,  voiced  only  by  a few 
written  phrases,  “without  any  real 
desire  for  the  ends  which  I had 
been  so  carefully  fitted  out  to  work 
for  ...  no  delight  in  virtue  or  the 
general  good  . . . the  fountains  of 
vanity  and  ambition  seemed  to 
have  dried  up  within  me  as  com- 
pletely as  those  of  benevolence  . . . 
Thus  neither  selfish  nor  unselfish 
pleasures  were  pleasures  to  me.” 
It  was  as  if  he  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  his  old  world  distances 
away  from  him,  and  felt  himself 
powerless  to  overtake  it. 

It  is  still  the  utilitarian  phi- 
losopher speaking.  He  voices  a 
need  and  makes  little  distinction  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  satisfied 
selfishly  or  unselfishly,  if  only  it 
may  be  satisfied  potently.  Even  his 
phrase,  “delight  in  virtue”,  however 
much  it  may  sound  like  a precept 
of  traditional  religious  morality,  is 
only  another  need  to  be  filled,  the 
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need  of  the  individual  to  replenish 
his  own  self-esteem,  and  to  pre- 
serve in  himself  a morality  which 
will  benefit  all  society  and  in  turn 
redound  to  him. 

Mills’  emergence  from  this  pe- 
riod of  involuntary  nihilism  came 
with  the  reading  of  Marmontel’s 
Memoires,  the  passage  of  the 
father’s  death.  The  catharsis  he  ex- 
perienced revealed  to  him  his  sub- 
merged capacity  for  emotion.  He 
resolved  upon  two  new  theories  in 
his  philosophy. 

The  first  of  his  theories  was 
this:  that  happiness  would  be  the 
result  of  action,  only  if  it  is  not 
made  the  end  of  that  action.  With 
supernatural  orientation,  this 
would  be  an  attitude  of  virtue  and 
self-sacrifice.  That  happiness 
should  result  from  service  to  men 
or  art  would  be  considered  a bless- 
ing added,  not  the  end  for  which 
the  service  was  offered.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  sentimental  naturalist 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
burst  of  heightened  feeling.  His 
service  to  society  would  be  promp- 
ted by  natural  sympathy,  and  his 
happiness  after  an  act  would  be 
again  a sharing  of  emotions  of 
others  whom  he  has  helped.  Reason 
need  not  enter  into  the  stream  of 
feeling  to  define  causes  and  effects 
and  establish  courses  of  habitual 
action.  Mill  now  says  in  effect: 
happiness,  you  will  no  longer  be 
my  end,  but  by  taking  the  fruit 
or  action  to  be  my  end,  I shall 
steal  up  on  you,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  escape  me. 

The  second  theory  which  Mill  de- 
vised was  this.  “I  had  now  learned 
by  experience  that  the  passive  sus- 
ceptibilities needed  to  be  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  active  capacities.” 
He  realized  that  the  philosophy  of 


fruit,  seeking  alone  material  well- 
being, cannot  supply  the  needs  of 
the  inner  man;  and  in  that  reali- 
zation, he  extended  the  scope  of 
Benthamism,  saying,  “I  now  begin 
to  find  meaning  in  the  things 
which  I had  read  or  heard  about: 
the  importance  of  poetry  and  art 
as  instruments  of  human  culture.” 
Not  because  poetry  and  art  are 
means  by  which  man  may  explore 
himself  and  God,  but  only  as  satis- 
faction to  the  urge  of  man  for 
higher  emotional  and  mental 
growth,  Mill  saw  that  he  must  so 
enrich  the  inner  self  as  a field  of 
wheat  must  have  sun  and  rain. 

Mill  proceeded  with  his  attention 
turned  to  political  theory.  He  up- 
held certain  conclusions  which  show 
him  to  be  thoroughly  utilitarian, 
but  making,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
tinctions between  the  utility  of 
ideas  and  the  utility  of  action  and 
material.  As  Newman,  by  means  of 
empiric  rationalism  pointed  out  its 
limits,  beyond  which  are  assump- 
tion and  faith,  so  Mill  made  fine 
distinctions  within  the  realm  of 
empiricism.  And  thus  he  said  that 
political  theory,  being  sound  in  it- 
self has  fulfilled  its  purpose;  that 
questions  of  political  institutions 
are  relative;  that  the  choice  of 
political  institutions  is  more  a 
moral  and  an  educational  question 
than  one  of  material  interests. 

Here  is  the  idea  of  expediency, 
the  shifting  utility  of  the  moment. 
There  are  no  constants,  but  only 
the  shifting  mass  of  individuals 
changing  their  theories  and  institu- 
tions at  the  rate  of  their  changing 
needs.  It  is  Bacon  and  Bentham 
and  the  new  awareness  of  dynamic 
evolution.  But  it  is  more  than  that, 
for  Mill  advances  in  thinking  be- 
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yond  previous  theory.  He  realizes, 
unlike  Bacon,  that  universal  mate- 
rial comfort  will  not  dispel  the 
ethical  responsibility.  He  will 
place  morality  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  authority,  government  with 
its  tools,  law,  and  education.  The 
greatest  happiness  rests  far  beyond 
the  market  place.  Let  education 
impart  this,  he  urges. 

Finally,  Mill  speaks  of  Carlyle. 
“I  felt  that  he  was  a poet  and  that 
I was  not;  that  he  was  a man  of 


intuition,  which  I was  not,  and  as 
such,  he  saw  many  things  before 
me.”  Thus  Mill  announces  that 
the  poet  is  capable  of  being  a 
forerunner  of  Truth,  perceiving  in 
a flash  of  insight  and  expressing 
in  a picture  of  words  what  might 
represent  years  of  research  in  a 
laboratory,  a decade  of  patient 
reasoning  in  Mill  himself.  Thus, 
the  utilitarian  sanctions  the  poet 
and  says  that  he  is  of  use  and 
consequence. 


Impressions 


The  setting  is  black. 

Tall  sovereign  arms  of  Poplar, 

Reach  beseeching  upward 
Stand  out  darker  than  the  night, 

By  grace  of  the  moon — 

Cautiously  sidling  out 
From  behind  a haloed 
Guardian  cloud. 

All  is  still. 

A rustle  breaks  one  black 
Mystic  silence, 

The  wind  whispers, 

And  then,  from  the  hills, 

Morbid,  ghostly,  cemeterial, 

The  sound  of  a train 
Wah,  wah,  wah,  wailing 
In  the  night; 

The  sound  of  clacking  wheels 
Rumbling  away  into  space, 

Into  darkness, 

Into  a vacuum, 

Of  distance  . . . 

Shirley  Goldstein  ’47 
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Ghost  of  a Chance 


Did  you  ever  see  a ghost  walk- 
ing? Well,  they  did,  or  thought 
they  did.  What  they  saw  in  reality 
I can  vouch  for:  it  is  as  certain 
that  it  passed  before  their  eyes  as 
anything  in  history  can  ever  be. 

It  all  took  place  in  the  1880’s — 
back  in  the  days  when  embalming 
wasn’t  practiced,  when  vaults  on 
Boston  Common  were  used  for  tem- 
porary interment,  and  when  instru- 
ments and  means  of  detecting  life 
weren’t  developed  as  scientifically 
as  they  are  today. 

In  the  midst  of  winter  she’d  died. 
Great-aunt  had  finally  succumbed. 
The  family  were  prepared  for  her 
demise;  there  could  be  no  wintry 
bleakness  of  spirit  over  their  loss. 
She’d  lingered  with  a New  England 
tenacity— the  kind  that  mounts 
through  even  sluggish  New  Eng- 
land blood  into  a stubborn  will  to 
resist,  to  live.  And  the  family  con- 
trolled their  feelings  with  a cor- 
responding determination.  Her 
memory  would  linger  pungent  as 
the  prickly  spice  ball,  not  in  emo- 
tions expressed  in  dramatic  senti- 
mentality, superficially  displayed. 

The  funeral  was  held,  soon  after 
death,  in  the  nearby  Episcopal 
Church.  The  family  accompanied 
her  in  state  to  a vault  on  Boston 
Common.  There  she  was  tenderly 
laid  to  rest  until  spring — for  while 
winter  held  earth  frozen  in  its 
tracks,  the  grave  could  not  be  dug. 

“Let  her  peace  be  undisturbed”, 
the  minister  had  said.  Several 
nights  later,  in  their  Beacon  Hill 
home  the  family  sat  warm  around 


EATON  DICKEY  WINSLOW  ’46 


the  dying  embers  of  their  fire,  en- 
joying an  evening  at  home,  con- 
tent with  their  thoughts:  he  with 
his  pipe  and  paper;  she  finishing 
her  darning  by  the  gaslight.  Their 
spirits  had  recovered  poise;  she 
was  calm  as  she  contemplated 
Great-aunt’s  rocker  near  the  fire. 
She  prepared  to  finsh  her  darn  in 
the  heel  of  the  last  sock.  It  was 
near  bedtime,  and  late. 

A faint  knock  comes  at  the  street 
door.  Both  look  up,  then  at  one  an- 
other. Who  can  be  seeking  them  so 
late  on  so  wintry  a night?  They 
are  uncomfortably  apprehensive. 
He  rises  to  look — halts,  half-stand- 
ing, half-sitting  as  he  turns  his 
head  toward  the  door.  He  never 
reaches  the  door. 

There  upon  the  snowy  threshold, 
pale  and  gaunt,  stands  the  figure 
of  Great-aunt,  swaying  slightly 
and  gripping  the  door- jamb  for 
support.  She  is  ghastly  in  the  dimly 
lit  darkness  of  the  dorway;  a faint, 
clinging  aura  of  blue-white  cold 
envelopes  her.  A foggy  nimbus  sur- 
rounds the  street  light  behind  her. 
Lifeless  white  hair  hangs  loose 
about  her  hollow  neck,  sunken 
cheeks.  From  her  left  hand,  flaccid 
at  her  side  and  close  to  the  folds  of 
her  sheer  laying-away  dress,  fall 
dark  beads  of  blood.  0 horror!  Her 
hand  lacks  two  fingers.  Behind  her, 
beside  her  footprints  on  the  snow- 
covered  threshold— and  how  much 
further? — are  red  perforations  in 
the  soft  snow. 

The  living  sit  transfixed  in  their 
places,  their  eyes  now  fixed,  frigid- 
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ly  motionless.  Now  the  blast  from 
the  door  chills  them  where  they  sit 
in  its  way.  Only  their  thoughts  vi- 
brate: like  static,  while  in  the  nor- 
mal stream  of  consciousness  roar 
and  grate  and  scream  unearthly 
questions  and  surmises — “A  corpse 
walk?  It  can’t  have  happened.  Not 
in  these  days.  Dead,  dead  these  four 
days.  Her  ghost?  To  the  winds  with 
superstition!  Yet — ” 

He  manages  to  stir  himself  from 
his  paralytic  posture  with  the 
realization  of  a personal  need.  He 
moves  toward  Great-aunt.  Sudden- 
ly he  bolts  to  her  side:  she  has  col- 
lapsed with  his  first  movement; 
she  has  seen,  then;  she  is  subject 
to  mortal  weakness;  she  lives!  The 
lids  have  closed  over  eyes  which, 
while  they  were  so  rigidly,  so  in- 
tensely open,  penetrated  for  an  in- 
stant like  a blinding,  hypnotic 
light.  He  grasps  the  fainting  thing. 
It  is  remotely  warm,  and  light.  His 
senses  reel  again.  “It  breathes!” 

His  mind  had  cleared  sufficient- 
ly to  grasp  the  one  thought,  “She 
lives”.  Action  was  now  almost  re- 
flex. He  carried  her  upstairs  to  her 
room.  He  laid  her  on  the  bed.  He 
was  aware  that  his  wife  was  there 
too,  carefully,  deliberately  undoing 
the  laying-away  garment.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  phone  to  call  a doc- 
tor. He  tried  desperately  to  collect 
himself. 

Somehow,  aroused  by  the  strange 
movement  in  the  house,  their  three 
youngsters  in  Dr.  Denton  pajamas 
had  caught  at  least  a glimpse  of 
Great-aunt’s  return  to  the  house- 
hold through  the  balustrades.  There 
was  no  horror  for  them  in  it.  They 
viewed  it  all  matter-of-factly 
through  heavy-lidded  eyes.  They 
knew  little  of  Great-aunt’s  passing 
and  understood  less;  now  they 
could  not  believe  that  any  real 


change  had  occurred.  They  seemed 
only  vaguely  concerned.  Mother 
eased  them  back  to  their  beds.  The 
cracking  edge  of  a breakdown  was 
only  now  beginning  to  appear  in 
her. 

The  doorbell  again.  She  trembled. 
“0 ! It  must  be  the  doctor.”  The 
sound  had  almost  released  her  hus- 
band’s weakness  too.  But  the  doc- 
tor must  be  admitted.  With  the 
need  for  activity,  strength  re 
turned.  He  brought  the  doctor  up 
immediately.  “Little  time  for  ex- 
planation,” he  thought. 

Scarcely  prepared  to  accept  what 
met  his  eyes,  the  doctor  drew  him- 
self up,  seemed  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  absorb  the  shock  of  seeing 
the  dead  return.  He  turned  to  Eliz- 
abeth. “Brew  some  coffee,  and 
bring  it  up  here.  We  all  need  it.” 
Then  he  began  a cautious,  method- 
ical examination  of  the  restored. 
He  thought  aloud  in  a murmur. 
“The  heart — beating;  pulse,  a — - 
vague.  Those  two  fingers — obvious- 
ly slashed  off.”  Certain  of  the 
spark  now,  he  began  to  work  rapid- 
ly, wonder  still  mingling  with  con- 
cern. Great-aunt  revived,  was 
speechless  with  shock,  soon  slept. 
“She’ll  rest  easy,”  he  said. 

They  had  their  coffee  in  Great- 
aunt’s  room  so  that  the  doctor 
could  watch  his  incredible  patient 
into  a sound  sleep.  They  all  talked 
in  instinctive  whispers,  without 
reason.  They  told  him  all  they 
knew.  There  were  exclamations, 
then  awed  silence. 

The  doctor  took  over  the  conver- 
sation. 

“Evidently,  it  was  the  shock  of 
the  loss  of  those  two  fingers  which 
brought  her  back  to  consciousness. 
Perhaps — I can  only  guess — she 
was  in  a deep  coma.  I know : I pro- 
nounced her  dead.  There  was  no 
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trace  of  heart  beat  or  pulse.  It’s 
possible  that  the  slashing  of  her 
fingers  had  the  indirect  effect — 
some  odd  shock  to  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system — -of  restoring  her 
circulation — that  might  end  the 
death-like  coma.  She  recovered  con- 
sciousness, subsequently,  for  long 
enough  to  make  her  way  out  of  the— 
a— coffin,  somehow,  and  the  vault — 
and  so  wander  home.  It’s  been  what 
— four  days  since  she  ‘died’?  It’s 
incredible;  inexplicable.” 

“Best  thing  to  do  now  is  not  to 
worry.  John,  you  watch  by  her  side 
tonight — and  you  get  to  bed,  Eliza- 
beth. I’ll  be  back  in  the  morning, 
unless  you  call  me  earlier,  John. 


Believe  it  or  not,  she’ll  live.  She’s 
hardy.” 

The  newspapers  the  next  day  re- 
vealed to  the  family  ghoulish  events 
which  speechless  Great-aunt  (if 
she  fully  sensed  them  in  the  first 
place)  could  not  recount.  Vandals 
had  broken  into  the  Common  vaults 
to  loot  bodies  of  their  jewels.  Fin- 
gers, swollen  in  recent  death,  were 
simply  cut  off  at  their  bases,  and 
the  rings  removed.  One  particular- 
ly sinister  detail  was  that  one 
corpse  was  altogether  missing  from 
its  coffin.  The  vandals,  in  their 
haste  to  flee,  had  left  this  coffin 
open  and  the  vault  door  ajar. 


Listen,  Death 


Death  Poet  Laureate  of  the  FMF 
Has  eloquently  writ  across  the  seas 
His  tragicomic  verse  in  measure  deft, 

Precise,  an  epic  on  the  South  Sea  breeze, 

A ballad  in  the  tangled  mangrove  mass 

Of  the  ’Canal,  ironic  couplets  light 

And  swift  among  New  Britain’s  kunai  grass, 

A sonnet  in  the  shriveled  Saipan  night. 

0 listen,  Death,  write  one  more  poem  for  me 
With  overtones  of  finest  subtlety 
Of  one  but  incidentally  at  war 
Who  didn’t  know  what  he  was  fighting  for 
And  didn’t  care.  Who  felt  the  whole  thing  broke 
Down  into  a raucous,  bitter  joke. 

William  R.  Manchester  ’46 
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“ . . . For  books  are  not  absolutely 
dead  things,  but  do  contain  a po- 
tency of  life  in  them  to  be  as  ac- 
tive as  that  soul  whose  progeny 
they  are;  ...  I know  they  are  as 
lively,  and  as  vigorously  product- 
ive, as  those  fabulous  dragon's 
teeth;  and  being  sown  up  and  down, 
may  chance  to  spring  up  armed 
men, ." 

Milton:  Areopagitica 


The  difference  between  Mein 
Kampf  and  The  Prince  is  superfi- 
cial. Both  formulate  a philosophy  of 
Power  acquired  by  force  and  cun- 
ning. Both  represent  the  good  of 
the  state  as  their  incentive  and 
their  goal,  and  absolute  dictator- 
ship as  the  means  for  attaining  it. 
Both  distort  history  to  support 
their  principles  and  use  expediency 
to  justify  their  actions.  Mein 
Kampf,  it  is  true,  is  a dictator’s 
autobiographic  plan  of  campaign. 
But  it  sprang  up  fully  armed  witb 
the  maxims  that  Machiavelli  (1) 
had  focussed,  sifted,  and  transmit- 
ted, by  means  of  The  Prince  and 
such  disciples  as  Hobbes,  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  Nietsche,  Carlyle, 
Fichte,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley, 
Houston,  Chamberlain,  Ludendorff, 
and  Rosenberg. 

It  is  the  truth  of  sweeping  com- 
parisons such  as  these  that  has 
sanctioned  the  neglect  of  a more 


common  study  of  Machiavelli  him- 
self. He  has  been  branded  as  the 
advocate  of  ruthless  tyranny,  hailed 
as  the  greatest  statesman  and 
patriot  of  Renaissance  Italy,  and 
caricatured  as  Lucifer  incarnate. 
But  in  our  time,  such  oscillations 
in  judgement  indicate,  at  best,  a 
reaction  to  a skimming  of  The 
Prince  and  of  the  headlines  of  the 
last  four  years. 

It  is  essential,  then,  for  a fair 
study  of  The  Prince  as  a product 
of  its  own  time,  to  adopt  an  un- 
biased critical  attitude;  and  in 
support  of  it,  that  historical  meth- 
od which  is  concerned  not  with  a 
mere  cataloging  of  facts  and 
events,  but  with  causal  relation- 
ships and  the  transmission  of  ideas. 
For  the  significance  of  Machia- 
velli to  us,  in  a unique  way,  lies  in 
the  present.  The  same  might  apply 
to  Bacon,  or  to  his  nineteenth 


(1)  Nicolo  Machiavelli  (1469'-1527),  minor  Florentine  statesman  and 
poet,  known  primarily  for  his  political  works,  Discourses  on  Livy  and 
The  Prince,  and  for  the  “means  justifies  end”  philosophy,  with  which 
he  is  generally  identified. 
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century  followers  in  utilitarian- 
ism. But  though  Bacon  in  parti- 
cular generated  utilitarian  and  em- 
piric methods  of  thought,  yet  his 
influence  in  both  the  nineteenth 
and  the  twentieth  centuries,  was 
sufficiently  diffused  among  sever- 
al leading  men — John  Stuart  Mill, 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley, John  Dewey,  to  name 
some  of  the  most  divergent — to 
make  a study  of  Bacon’s  own  ideas 
worthwhile,  indeed  imperative.  Ma- 
chiavelli,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
not  the  originator  of  all  that  today 
is  labeled  Machiavellism,  has  re- 
vealed, in  our  time,  such  cataclysm- 
ic dynamism  in  his  thinking  that 
the  question  is  almost  academic, 
what  part  of  the  turmoil  of  our 
age  can  be  attributed  not  wholly  to 
Machiavelli,  but  to  some  distortion 
by  spokesmen  and  lampooners  of 
his  maxims  during  the  last  four 
centuries.  Yet  precisely  by  com- 
paring his  version  with  Hitler’s 
we  may  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  determining  the  degree 
of  injustice  which  his  harshest 
critics  have  done  him  and  of  de- 
fining the  link  between  sixteenth 
century  theory  and  the  twentieth 
century  holocaust. 

In  fairness,  we  must  remember 


the  turbulence  of  Machiavelli’s 
Italy.  When,  in  1513,  Machiavelli 
wrote  The  Prince,  in  exile,  (2)  he 
looked  back  on  an  Italy  whose 
princes,  unskilled  in  the  law  of 
force  and  cunning,  had  long  since 
disrupted  the  precarious  balance 
between  Florence,  Milan,  Venice, 
Naples,  and  the  Papacy;  who  had 
invited  annihilation  of  the  disuni- 
ted melange  of  city  states  by  mak- 
ing it  the  battle  ground  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  It  was 
the  time  of  intra-mural  and  inter- 
city street  battles,  of  elaborate  ban- 
quets given  in  honor  of  guests  to 
be  murdered  at  the  end  of  the  meal, 
of  cathedral  services  highlighted 
by  assassinations,  of  infant  neph- 
ews strangled  by  ambitious  aunts, 
of  husbands  stabbed  or  poisoned  to 
order.  Treachery,  intrigue,  and 
usurpation  were  the  credo  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  was  main- 
tained by  nepotism,  simony,  and  the 
sale  of  indulgences ; it  was  dedicat- 
ed, no  less  than  its  secular  neigh- 
bors, to  the  pursuit  and  the  glori- 
fication of  Power.  Illegitimacy 
flourished  as  well  as  the  arts, 
among  prelates,  princes,  and  con- 
dottieri. 


(2)  From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494  to  their 
restoration  in  1512,  Machiavelli  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Ten  of  War 
and  Peace  (office  of  internal  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic),  in 
which  capacity  he  had  been  delegated  on  diplomatic  missions  to  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  Cesare  Borgia — son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI — among 
them.  He  was  falsely  implicated  in  an  anti-Medicean  conspiracy  and 
exiled  for  a year,  after  a period  of  imprisonment  and  torture.  Until  a 
year  before  his  death,  when,  in  his  feverish  efforts  to  save  Florence 
from  the  pillaging  armies  of  Charles  V,  he  proved  himself  more  a man 
of  theory  than  of  action,  he  tried  in  vain  to  regain  a significant  politi- 
cal position.  Cf.  his  dedication  of  The  Prince  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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Renaissance  Italy — the  age  of 
Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel- 
angelo— was,  then,  by  no  means  a 
Mediterranean  Eden  basking  in  its 
love  for  classical  antiquity.  And 
Florence,  its  most  enlightened  city, 
in  culture  and  political  conscious- 
ness, was  not  entirely  a beehive  of 
peaceful  prosperity.  That  a man 
mentally  alert  and  financially  hard- 
pressed  should  reflect  this  violence 
and  moral  dissolution  is  not  sur- 
prising: it  shows  merely  that  Ma- 
chiavelli  was  neither  a Thomas 
More  nor  an  Erasmus.  Now  I see 
his  lack  of  moral  balance  evolving, 
for  the  most  part,  from  his  view  of 
the  universe.  And  the  three  main 
elements  of  his  philosophy — virtu, 
necessita,  and  fortuna — help  to 
clarify  the  development  of  his 
theory  of  power  politics. 

Nature,  according  to  Machiavel- 
li,  is  the  sum  of  reality — chaotic 
variability.  It  is  unpredictable  and 
dynamic,  but  innately  evil.  Man 
himself  is  by  nature  evil — unfaith- 
ful, treacherous,  selfish,  base.  He 
is  forever  degenerating  by  force  of 
necessity,  which  is  inevitable  com- 
pulsion  working  irrepressibly 
through  nature.  But  though  the 
fits  of  nature  are  arbitrary,  the 
passions  of  man,  because  they  are 
timeless,  are  determinable.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  exploited  for  po- 
litical ends.  That  ruler  is  great 
who  best  uses  his  power  to  exploit 
men  as  a means  to  political  expedi- 
ency: He  has  virtu. 

For  virtu  is  that  quality  in  the 
great  man  which  distinguishes  the 
prince  from  the  rabble.  It  is  the 
power  to  see  opportunity  and  boldly 
to  act  upon  it.  It  must  be  deliberate 
and  cool,  yet  always  active;  above 
all,  it  must  know  and  use  ruthless 
cunning.  Virtu  alone  can  tempor- 
arily check  fortune — malicious, 


hostile  fate.  Only  the  man  with 
virtu  is  swift  and  strong  enough 
to  harmonize  with  its  chaotic  pro- 
pulsion. As  soon  as  he  gets  out  of 
tempo,  he  is  engulfed,  destroyed. 
Though  Machiavelli  conceives  of 
fortune  as  ruling  only  half  our 
lives,  man’s  will  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered half  free  or  equally 
matched  in  the  struggle  with  her. 
She  destroys  at  once  the  weak  and 
powerless  man — the  man  without 
virtu — who  allows  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  gather  unopposed.  Yet  all 
resistance  has  at  best  a negative 
value.  For  his  mind,  no  matter  how 
passionate,  must  lag  behind  her 
zigzagging  darts.  Sooner  or  later, 
he  will  react  too  slowly  to  a sudden 
change  in  speed,  direction,  or  cir- 
cumstance, and  be  crushed. 

Such  is  virtue  as  Machiavelli  is 
alone  concerned  with  it:  the  dual- 
istic  Aristotelean  virtue  as  perfect 
excellence  attained  through  good 
action,  through  discipline  and  habit- 
uation of  the  soul  toward  self-mas- 
tery; “virtus”,  the  Roman  concept 
of  virility,  of  masculine  strength; 
the  medieval  Christian  virtue  as 
spiritual  excellence — all  these  are 
stripped  to  a demonic  form  that 
recognizes  no  goal  but  Power,  no 
law  but  expediency,  no  superior 
force  but  necessity.  It  is  what 
Nietsche  identifies,  in  his  Anti- 
Christ,  with  happiness:  “ . . . the 
feeling  of  growing  Power,  of  resist- 
ance to  overcome;  not  contentment, 
but  more  Power;  not  peace  at  all, 
but  war;  not  virtue,  but  virulence 
(virtue  in  the  Renaissance  sense, 
virtu,  virtue  unencumbered  by 
morality).” 

Machiavelli’s  pessimistic  determ- 
inism differs,  to  be  sure,  from 
the  Platonic  concept  of  Necessity. 
This  also  is  a destructive  force; 
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but  it  is  neither  compelling  nor  in- 
evitable in  nature.  It  works  against 
the  cosmos,  shapeless,  purposeless, 
utterly  chaotic.  But  though  it  con- 
stantly threatens  to  destroy  the 
order  of  the  universe,  it  is  opposed 
by  that  order  and  may  be  defeated 
by  it.  It  thus  presents  a challenge 
to  the  free  will  of  man,  operating 
through  reason,  to  control,  within 
himself,  the  passions  that,  un- 
checked, make  for  chaos. 

To  Machiavelli,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  man  was  most  admir- 
able who  managed  the  longest  to 
“play  ball”  with  fortune.  He  saw 
about  him  the  disruption  of  stabil- 
ity and  order  as  a result  of  irreso- 
lution and  military  weakness.  He 
saw  in  the  past  Roman  order  and 
stability  upheld,  he  was  convinced, 
so  long  as  Power  had  a meaning 
and  violence  was  a legitimate 
means  for  the  dissipation  of  dan- 
ger to  the  state.  He  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other 
nations  in  virtu,  in  their  use  of 
force  and  cunning.  And,  believing 
that  we  could  come  to  predict  and 
learn  to  deal  with  the  ever-recur- 
ring crises  of  history  through  a 
study  of  them  and  through  imita- 
tion of  those  who  had  successfully 
dealt  with  them  in  the  past,  he 
formulated  a scheme  of  policy  and 
government  based  on  his  favorable 
view  of  the  Roman  republic. 

The  man  who,  in  his  own  time, 
most  perfectly  embodied  his  ideal 
of  shrewdness  and  force  was  Ces- 
are  Borgia.  Again  and  again,  Ma- 
chiavelli sets  up  as  an  example 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  man  who 
rose  by  fortune  and  by  his  father’s 
power  and  made  the  best  of  his  op- 


portunity. He  intensely  admires 
Borgia’s  procedure  at  Sinigalia: 
his  shrewdness  in  persuading  the 
conspirators  to  disband  their 
troups,  his  elaborate  promises  of 
amnesty,  his  equally  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  their  capture;  and 
the  ruthless  execution.  Machiavel- 
li saw  in  Borgia  all  that  he  could 
not  become,  all  that  he  most  ad- 
mired in  a prince.  He  blamed  him 
only  for  his  misplaced  trust,  once 
in  his  life,  in  a man  who  had  rea- 
son to  hate  him : when  he  supported 
the  election  of  Julius  II  to  the  Pa- 
pacy after  Alexander  Vi’s  death, 
Borgia  committed  an  error  that  ul- 
timately cost  him  his  life.  “But  if 
the  man  failed,  his  method  was 
sound;  and  the  proof  was  that  Ju- 
lius only  overcame  him  by  using 
it  ...  If  Caesar  was  a lie,  life  was 
a lie;  Nature  was  lawless,  all  men 
obeyed  but  one  force — Necessity. 
And  that  was  the  truth.”  (3) 

In  contrast  to  Cesare  Borgia 
stood  Soderini,  the  calm,  mild,  just, 
intelligent  prime  minister  to  whom 
Machiavelli  owed  the  security  of 
his  position  in  the  years  of  the 
Republic.  Nicolo  despised  him  as  a 
weakling  who  did  not  know  the 
value  of  Power.  He  saw  in  the  man 
who  opposed  Medicean  despotism 
the  very  elements  which  had  caused 
the  loss  of  city  states  to  other 
Italian  princes— the  inability  and 
unwillingness  to  use  cunning  and 
violence  for  personal  expediency. 
Machiavelli  supported  the  Republic. 
Yet  in  times  of  crisis,  he  grew  im- 
patient of  its  slow  proceedings.  As 
Hitler  was  to  scoff  at  the  “deca- 
dent democracies”,  Machiavelli  rec- 
ognized the  delay  caused  by  free 


(3)  Roeder:  The  Man  of  the  Renaissance,  Viking  Press,  New  York, 
1933;  Machiavelli  represented  at  the  cradle  of  his  son  seeking  to  induce 
a formulation  of  universal  truth  as  a working  philosophy  for  the  child. 
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debate  in  the  Council  and  called  for 
prompt,  strong  action  such  as  only 
a dictator  can  effect. 

Yet  not  only  in  times  of  emergen- 
cy did  Machiavelli  advise  the  use 
of  a dictator.  It  was  first,  essential, 
in  his  opinion,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a “new  principality” — a 
usurped  state — be  in  the  hands  of  a 
“prudent  organizer”  aiming  for 
the  common  good,  who  must  hold 
absolute  power.  Once  the  frame- 
work was  set,  the  power  must  be 
returned  to  the  people;  for,  “though 
one  man  is  best  for  organizing,  the 
thing  organized  will  not  last  long 
if  it  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
man  only,  but  will  last  if  . . . many 
have  the  task  of  keeping  it  up.  ’ 
(Disc.  1:9:3)  From  this  temporary 
dictatorship  was  to  evolve  the  re- 
public with  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  which  Machiavelli  deals  in 
the  Discourses. 

In  The  Prince,  however,  Machia- 
velli admits,  he  addresses  himself 
primarily  to  that  dictator.  As  the 
son  of  an  impoverished  family,  he 
opposed  Medicean  tyranny  and  ad- 
vocated popular  representation  in 
a republican  government.  But  as  an 
intelligent  skeptic  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Italy,  he  saw  the  strength  of 
Power  and  worshipped  it.  In  some 
respects,  he  showed  even  the  limit- 
ed vision  of  a fanatic:  he  would 
not  see  that  absolute  power  knew 
no  bounds.  He  was  also  inconsis- 
tent. For  if  man  was  evil  and  self- 
ish, if  the  acquisition  of  power  was 
his  most  natural,  most  laudable  in- 
centive, why  should  a ruler  unchal- 
lenged in  his  authority  patriotic- 
ally abdicate  in  favor  of  the  rabble 
he  despised? 

But  even  granting  that  he  did — 


what  are  people  to  live  in  security 
and  freedom  for?*  Are  they  to 
wallow,  like  a herd  of  cattle, 
in  the  swamp  of  Medicean  luxury, 
dazzled  by  the  public  games  offered 
to  preserve  their  friendliness  to- 
ward the  prince;  or  are  they  to 
rise  against  the  tyrant  in  order  to 
be  free  to  be  free  to  be  free  so 
that  they  can  have  liberty  have 
liberty  have  liberty?  In  the  last 
analysis,  freedom  is  power  and 
power,  freedom,  that  is  all  there 
is  on  the  earth  of  Machiavelli.  To 
achieve  freedom,  the  people  must 
lose  it  to  a dictator,  who  usurps 
all  power  in  order  to  give  the  peo- 
ple freedom,  so  that  they  can  have 
all  the  power  in  the  state  to  be 
free. 

But  there  is  more  than  a lack  of 
purpose  in  all  this  license  to  eco- 
nomic security — a highly  pertinent 
point  which  enthusiasts  for  Mach- 
iavelli, the  patriot,  neglect:  like 
Marxist  communism,  it  doesn’t 
quite  “get  there”.  For  the  prince, 
like  Stalin,  is  likely  to  enjoy  the 
power  and  the  freedom  he  has  ac- 
quired. To  preserve  them,  he  first 
disposes  of  the  usual  nucleus  of 
fifty-odd  noblemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies, who  alone  might  seriously 
threaten  his  position.  The  populace 
he  pacifies  by  avenging  their  enem- 
ies; he  subdues  them  by  kicking 
them  into  submission  and  keeping 
them  reasonably  satisfied  by  means 
of  public  entertainments  and  sham 
plebiscites.  He  must  remember  that 
force  and  cunning  are  the  consti- 
tuents of  virtu,  the  primary  at- 
tribute of  a prince. 

In  other  words,  the  successful 
prince  must  possess  and  practice 
shrewdness  and  an  unhesitating 


* Their  security  lasts  only  while  they  live  unthreatened,  their  freedom 
while  laws  impose  on  them  need  no  reform.  Each  crisis  demands  the 
efficiency  of  a dictator. 
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will  to  action.  Yet  he  must  not  use 
force  for  the  sake  of  violence  only, 
for  senseless  and  excessive  blood- 
shed entails  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  though  it  is  safer  to  be 
feared  than  loved  by  them,  the 
prince  must  never  provoke  their 
contempt  or  their  hatred,  for  these 
will  destroy  him.  Where  force  is 
expedient,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  use  it  ruthlessly.  It  is  true 
that,  though  his  methods  may  bring 
him  fame,  they  will  never  bring 
him  glory.  But  Machiavelli’s  max- 
ims are  designed  primarily  for  the 
ruler  who  wants  to  leave  the  path 
of  righteousness.  And  the  success- 
ful ruler  must  combine  within  him- 
self the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  the 
striking  force  of  the  lion. 

As  such  he  must  remember  that, 
since  certain  “extraordinary”  meas- 
ures are  unfortunately — but  par- 
donably— imperative  for  his  safe- 
ty, he  ought  to  commit  all  his 
crimes  in  one  fell  swoop,  so  that 
“by  not  unsettling  men,  he  will  be 
able  to  reassure  them,  and  win 
them  to  himself  by  benefits” — as 
did  “Amilcar,  the  Carthaginian, 
who  . . . one  morning  . . . assembled 
the  people  and  the  senate  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  if  he  had  to  discuss  with 
them  things  relating  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  at  a given  signal  the  sol- 
diers killed  all  the  senators  and  the 
richest  of  the  people;  these  dead, 
he  seized  and  held  the  princedom 
of  that  city  without  any  civil  com- 
motion.” (Prince,  ch.  VIII)  Mat- 
ters being  thus  amicably  settled,  he 
can  turn  his  attention  to  individ- 
ual enemies.  And  here  he  must 
never  forget  that  “it  is  much  more 
dangerous  to  threaten  a man  than 
to  put  him  to  death,  for  in  one 
case  a prince  exposes  himself  to  a 
thousand  perils,  but  in  the  other 
case,  he  runs  no  risk  at  all.  When  a 


man  is  once  dead  he  can  no  longer 
think  of  revenge  and  those  who 
are  alive  will  soon  forget  him.”  If 
they  choose  to  press  the  issue,  it 
is,  of  course,  advisable  to  liquidate 
the  entire  family — a measure  of 
prudence  in  any  case,  especially  for 
a new  prince,  and  one  followed  re- 
ligiously by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Judging  from  Machiavelli’s  con- 
ception of  man  so  far,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  traditional  mor- 
ality was  his  major  concern.  His 
low  estimate  of  men  as  “ungrate- 
ful, fickle,  false,  cowardly,  covet- 
ous” fools  whom  only  force  and  a 
full  stomach  inspired  to  loyalty,  led 
to  a pessimism  that  could  end  only 
in  dictatorship.  And  his  view  of 
man  struggling  in  vain  against  a 
hostile  fate  logically  evolved  to  a 
complete  reversal  of  values,  in 
which  force  and  cunning  took  the 
place  of  love  and  righteousness. 
Nowhere  is  Machiavelli’s  relativism 
more  forcefully  stated  than  in  that 
most  memorable  chapter  of  The 
Prince,  “Of  the  Way  in  Which 
Princes  Should  Keep  Faith”: 
“Everyone  admits,”  says 
Machiavelli,  “how  praisewor- 
thy it  is  in  a prince  to  keep 
faith,  and  to  live  with  integri- 
ty and  not  with  craft.  Never- 
theless our  experience  has 
been  that  those  princes  who 
have  done  great  things  have 
held  good  faith  of  little  ac- 
count . . . and  in  the  end  have 
overcome  those  who  have  relied 
on  their  word.” 

(Prince,  ch.  XVIII) 
And,  after  all,  what  is  moral  in- 
tegrity, which  may  pass  unknown, 
compared  with  cunning,  which  de- 
ceives truth  and  defeats  faith  and 
has  Power  to  show  for  it!  Yet  it  is 
useful  to  pretend  to  mercy,  loyalty, 
humaneness,  and  religious  belief, 
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qualities  which  the  simple  people 
still  value  in  a prince.  And  since 
men  judge  by  outward  appearance, 
and  not  by  methods  but  by  results, 
the  most  successful  prince  is  one 
who  wears  the  most  life-like  mask 
of  integrity.  Beneath  it,  like  Ferd- 
inand of  Aragon,  he  may  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  political — i.e.  per- 
sonal— expediency.  In  other  words, 
“it  is  unnecessary  for  a prince  to 
have  all  the  good  qualities  I have 
enumerated,  but  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  appear  to  have  them.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  may  even  be 
injurious  to  have  them,  for  “how 
one  lives  is  so  far  distant  from  how 
one  ought  to  live  that  he  who  ne- 
glects what  is  done  for  what  ought 
to  be  done,  sooner  effects  his  ruin 
than  his  preservation;  for  a man 
who  wishes  to  act  entirely  up  to 
his  profession  of  virtue  soon  meets 
with  what  destroys  him  among  so 
much  that  is  evil.”  (Prince,  ch. 
XV)  Silly  idealists,  Machiavelli 
means:  witness  Socrates.  Yet  it  is 
men  like  Socrates  and  Sir  Thomas 


More  whom  we  honor  and  love  for 
helping  to  preserve  those  univer- 
sal values  which  men  like  Cesare 
Borgia  and  Hitler  have  done  their 
utmost  to  destroy. 

We  may  regard  Machiavelli, 
then,  in  retrospect,  not  as  a sadistic 
advocate  of  mass  murder,  but  as 
a man  of  limited  vision,  and  a 
lover  of  Power.  As  such  he  is  im- 
portant. It  remained  for  Nazism  to 
reverse  the  moral  concepts  which 
Machiavelli  ignored — to  scoff  at 
God  and  worship  Hitler.  Yet  the 
Hegelian  worship  of  the  state  and 
German  Realpolitik  have  their  ele- 
mental roots  in  Machiavelli’s 
teachings.  And  Hitler,  in  Mein 
Kampf,  might  have  drawn  directly 
upon  The  Prince  when  he  said, 
“The  sole  earthly  criterion  for 
whether  an  enterprise  is  right  or 
wrong  is  its  success.”  Machiavelli, 
then,  is  important,  too,  as  the  cen- 
ter of  transmission  for  the  ideas 
of  his  age  which  have  made  for 
moral  relativism  and  social  chaos. 
As  such,  he  is  dangerous. 


I 
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EDWARD  CYNARSKI  '49 


It  was  with  a little  sentiment, 
although  with  no  regret,  that  I 
hung  up  my  uniform  for  the  last 
time,  and  started  to  think  about  the 
problems  of  the  “outside  world”. 
My  long-range  plan  was  to  return 
to  college,  but  my  short-range  plan 
was  to  worry  about  nothing  and  to 
avoid  all  activities  that  carried  the 
stigma  “work”.  However,  with  a 
mustering-out  payment  and  a 
couple  of  months’  back  pay  in  my 
pocket,  I thought  that  I could 
amuse  myself  by  spending  some 
money  on  clothing.  This  decision, 
as  I was  to  learn,  led  to  some  diffi- 
culties. 

High  on  the  priority  list  of  every 
ex-serviceman  in  the  process  of  re- 
converting is  a white  shirt.  A 
white  shirt  typified  a refined,  un- 
ruffled, and  easy-going  way  of  life. 
It  was  more  than  a garment;  it  was 
“something  to  come  home  to”.  A 
man  was  not  really  a civilian  again 
until  he  had  several  of  these  highly 
esteemed  articles  to  give  him  dig- 
nity and  poise  on  special  occasions. 
Thus  it  was  that  I optimistically 
embarked  on  quest  for  white  shirts. 

As  I entered  the  first  clothing 
store  on  my  itinerary,  I was  faced 
by  barricades  of  flamboyant  neck- 
ties, placed  in  echelons,  strategical- 
ly covering  every  route  of  advance. 
Before  I could  plan  a method  of 
by-passing  these  formidable  ob- 
stacles, I was  attacked  from  the 
right  flank  by  a clerk  with  a mali- 
cious smile.  It  was  obviously  a 
trap. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  sir?” 


the  clerk  asked.  “We  have  some 
very  lovely  neckties.”  His  opinion 
of  the  neckties  did  not  agree  with 
mine,  but  I decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  humor  him,  and  bought 
two  neckties  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive kind,  the  kind  with  designs 
looking  like  a swarm  of  alligators 
fighting  a life-and-death  struggle 
with  a herd  of  elephants  in  a blaz- 
ing tropical  setting,  all  in  beauti- 
ful technicolor  for  only  $1.49. 

After  this  transaction,  I brought 
up  the  subject  of  white  shirts, 
which,  I could  see  at  once,  was  a 
very  delicate  topic  indeed.  The 
clerk  was  visibly  moved.  He  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  “White 
shirts,  blue  shirts,  red  shirts, 
sports  shirts,  “T”  shirts,  under- 
shirts, all  kinds  of  shirts  have  gone 
to  war!  They  have  gone  to  serve 
their  country  and  have  not  yet  re- 
turned. All  those  racks  of  neck- 
ties are  there  to  hide  the  empty 
shelves.” 

The  clerk  then  broke  into  uncon- 
trollable sobs,  and  I tried  to  com- 
fort him.  “Come,  come,”  I assured 
him,  “face  the  future  bravely.  Some 
day  shirts  will  come  back  from  the 
war,  marching  side-by-side  with 
‘Lucky  Strike  green’.  In  the  mean- 
time I can  re-enlist.”  Seeing  that 
my  efforts  to  calm  him  were  of  no 
avail,  I suggested  that  he  wipe  his 
tears  with  a necktie,  and  left. 

Store  after  store  revealed  the 
same  unfortunate  situation.  Spe- 
cials in  flashy  socks  and  gaudy 
neckties  were  everywhere  being 
proclaimed,  but  no  shirts.  Dejected, 
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I returned  home.  It  seemed  that  my 
new  venture  was  doomed  in  its  in- 
fancy. My  plight  caused  me  to  scan 
the  recruiting  posters  very  care- 
fully, and  at  dinner  I remarked 
that  I thought  it  would  be  a good 
idea  for  me  to  get  back  into  the 


service  before  the  deadline  in  order 
to  keep  my  P.F.C.  rating.  This 
statement  had  surprising  results. 
My  father  donated  one  of  his  white 
shirts.  Although  it  was  a little 
worn  and  a size  too  large,  I could 
carry  on,  half  reconverted,  at  least. 


Religion,  Twentieth  Century 


This  article  presents  some  of  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  reli- 
gious problems  of  today,  and  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Quar- 
terly. The  article  was  written  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  stir  up 
among  the  students  of  the  college 
a lively  and  fruitful  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  if 
there  is  to  be  peace  and  progress 
among  people  and  nations  of  the 
world,  there  must  exist  among 
these  people  a feeling  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, a strong  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  an  active  and  aggressive  de- 
sire to  see  justice  done  to  one  and 
all.  The  development  of  such  a feel- 
ing lies  in  the  field  of  religion,  but 
the  religions  of  today  do  not  seem 
yet  to  have  found  the  solution  to 
the  problem,  with  the  result  that 
the  future  of  the  world  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  of  unprincipled 
hypocrites.  There  are  altogether 
too  many  people  who,  although 
professing  belief  in  certain  reli- 
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gious  principles,  still  harbor  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions  unrea- 
soning distrust  and  fear  of  their 
fellow  men,  racial  discrimination, 
and  above  all,  greed  and  selfish- 
ness. Another  large  group  of  people 
have  divorced  themselves  complete- 
ly from  any  pretense  to  l'eligious 
belief,  and  consequently  have  no 
thought  of  the  need  for  right  ac- 
tion and  right  living  which  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a peaceful 
world.  Fortunately  these  people 
are  not  yet  in  the  majority,  and 
still  more  fortunately  the  youth  of 
today,  who  are  represented  in  this 
and  other  colleges,  have  for  the 
most  part  not  yet  been  ingrained 
with  the  faults  of  many  of  their 
elders.  Yet  the  religious  condition 
of  these  youths  (a  condition  which 
I describe  in  the  article)  demands 
much  attention,  for  in  their  failure 
to  take  religion  seriously,  they  are 
laying  themselves  wide  open  to 
contamination  by  evil  influences. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  problem 
by  the  students  themselves  may 
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produce  an  answer.  It  seems  that 
one  possible  solution  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  major  world  religions, 
there  is  one  common  difference: 
their  different  opinions  concerning 
a god  and  their  methods  of  wor- 
shipping him  if  they  recognize  his 
existence;  and  one  common  point  of 
agreement:  a code  of  morals,  the 
necessity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  great  Chinese 
philosopher,  Confucius,  in  de- 
scribing his  teachings  said,  “My 
philosophy  presents  a way  of  liv- 
ing for  all  people  in  this  world.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  God.  This 
is  something  for  each  person  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily interfere  with  the  basic 
truth  of  what  I say.” 

Yes,  if  all,  or  most  of  us  could 
devise  a philosophy  of  life  which 
without  interfering  with  our  in- 
dividual religious  beliefs,  still  pre- 
sented to  us  a method  and  purpose 
for  living,  and  presented  it  to  us 
forcefully  and  convincingly;  then, 
the  world  would  be  saved.  Such  a 
doctrine  could  be  a modern  addi- 
tion to,  or  confirmation  of,  our 
basic  religious  principles.  More- 
over, for  those  whose  belief  in  God 
is  faltering,  it  may  serve  as  a sub- 
stitute for  religion;  indeed  it  may, 
for  them,  take  the  scope  of  a com- 
plete religion  in  itself.  Even  if 
these  great  ends  cannot  be 

achieved,  some  work  on  this  line 
would  do  little  harm,  and  possibly 
much  good. 

Now,  with  this  foreword,  I pre- 
sent my  idea  of  the  state  of  religion 
here  in  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  today.  The 
twentieth-century  philosophy  which 
I describe  as  existing  now  is  not 
enough  to  serve  our  religious  needs. 
We  must  have  something  more  com- 


plete than  that.  One  of  the  per- 
requisites  is  much  serious  discus- 
sion. I hope  that  the  present  arti- 
cle will  be  a modest  contribution 
toward  that  end,  and  will  evoke 
direct  response  from  the  readers. 

* * * * * 

The  scene  was  in  the  county 
courthouse  at  Dayton,  Tennessee. 
The  date  was  a blazing-hot  Monday, 
July  20,  1925.  Two  men,  coatless, 
one  conspicuous  with  blue  suspend- 
ers, the  other  waving  a palm-leaf 
fan,  were  engaged  in  a passionate 
verbal  duel.  The  former  was  Clar- 
ence Darrow,  one  of  the  greatest 
trial  lawyers  in  America,  famed 
throughout  the  world  as  a firm 
champion  of  human  liberties  and 
freedom  of  thought.  The  other  de- 
bater was  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
eloquent  speaker,  and  thrice  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  great  men  had 
come  to  this  little  town  to  fight  the 
trial  of  a scarcely-known  high 
school  Biology  teacher,  John  Thom- 
as Scopes,  whose  only  offense  was 
that  he  had  taught  to  his  class  a 
principle  which  was  not  favored 
by  most  of  the  citizens  of  his  state: 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution.  Dar- 
row and  Bryan  had  come  to  this 
trial  because,  on  this  unassuming 
rural  site,  the  question  about  which 
the  whole  civilized  world  was 
worrying  had  flared  up  into  the 
public  notice.  They  had  come  be- 
cause the  old,  fundamentalist  forms 
of  the  religions  of  mankind  were 
losing  ground.  Bryan  came  to  try 
to  save  the  faith  of  his  forefathers; 
Darrow  came  to  strike  it  a serious 
blow.  Thus  these' two  excited,  per- 
spiring men  were  vehemently  ar- 
guing over  the  validity  of  the  liter- 
ally-interpreted word  of  the  Bible, 
until  the  debate  had  to  be  stopped 
before  they  could  come  to  blows. 
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The  state  finally  won  the  verdict, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  world,  the  repercussions  of 
the  trial  gave  Darrow’s  defense  a 
moral  victory. 

This  is  only  one  example  to  show 
evidence  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tor of  the  past  hundred  years.  That 
is,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
age  of  the  agnostic.  Church  attend- 
ance is  declining;  now  as  never 
before  can  a man  stand  up  fearless- 
ly and  proclaim  himself  an  atheist. 
Even  many  of  those  who  attend 
church  do  so  with  doubt  in  their 
hearts,  for  they  can  believe  the 
Bible  only  by  giving  it  a figura- 
tive explanation;  in  other  words, 
they  have  the  Bible  say  what  they 
want  it  to  say.  The  thinking  per- 
son of  recent  times  has  been  forced 
to  choose  one  of  two  courses.  He 
sees  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religious  dogma.  He  does  not 
want  to  give  up  religion  entirely 
because  he  rightly  fears  the  con- 
sequences of  a complete  loss  of 
faith.  Therefore,  he  may  accept  the 
church’s  doctrines  blindly,  unques- 
tioningly,  and  close  his  mind  to 
further  thought  on  the  subject.  He 
accepts  the  old  religion  not  because 
he  honestly  belives  in  it,  but  be- 
cause he  knows  that  for  the  sake  of 
his  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
of  mind,  he  must  try  to  believe  in 
something  greater  than  himself,  he 
knows  not  what.  He  snatches  at 
straws,  and  hopes  thereby  to  be 
able  to  solve  his  problem;  but  he 
does  not  achieve  true  peace  of 
mind,  because  he  does  not  believe 
with  a perfect  faith,  and  yet  is 
afraid  to  open  his  eyes  to  look  for 
the  truth. 

However,  this  person  may,  if  he 
is  wise,  take  the  other  course.  He 
may  think  things  out  for  himself; 
accepting  or  denying  the  teachings 


of  both  religion  and  science,  as  he 
sees  fit.  He  then  forms  a phi- 
losophy of  his  own  in  which  he  has 
perfect  faith,  for  he  has  looked  for 
the  truth  with  clear  eyes  and  open 
mind,  and  he  has  seen  the  answers 
for  himself.  It  is  this  type  of  per- 
son, the  doubter,  the  one  who 
chooses  his  own  course  of  thought 
and  action,  who  is  emerging  as 
the  example  typifying  this  age. 

The  cause  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  religion  is  easy  to  see.  Man 
is  learning  to  give  to  his  thoughts 
a freedom  which,  because  of  past 
ignoi’ance  and  fear,  they  never  had. 
In  ancient  times  man  was  forced  to 
believe,  or  at  least  practice,  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  because 
the  majority  feared  that  if  any  of 
them  were  to  act  in  disrespect  of 
one  of  the  numerous  gods,  the 
whole  tribe  would  suffer.  As  civili- 
zation developed,  man’s  concept  of 
the  supernatural  became  more  re- 
fined. There  was  now  only  one  God 
who  was  all-powerful,  who  saw  all 
human  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
who  punished  or  rewarded  every- 
one accordingly  either  during  life 
or  after  death.  The  basis  of  reli- 
gion was  still  fear.  During  the  past 
few  centuries  science  has  increased 
man’s  knowledge  of,  and  power 
over,  Nature.  With  familiarity  has 
come  the  loss  of  fear.  Man  has 
come  to  think  that  if  some  “myster- 
ies” of  the  universe  have  explana- 
tions, perhaps  they  all  have.  This 
smug  feeling  of  confidence  and 
security  has  caused  some  men  to 
doubt  even  if  there  is  a God. 

Most  recently,  however,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  science 
which  has  been  backing  up  the  be- 
lief in  God.  That  is,  scientific  re- 
search seems  to  have  come  to  a 
blank  wall  whose  mysterious  na- 
ture can  be  explained  only  by  the 
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acceptance  of  non-material  or  spir- 
itual forces.  However  this  last  con  - 
cept has  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  most  people  of  today;  and 
even  when,  or  if,  it  does,  the  result 
will  certainly  be  far  different  from 
the  religion  of  the  past,  for  the 
supernatural  wdll  no  longer  be 
super  natural,  but  will  be  only  a 
natural,  ordinary  part  of  the  make- 
up of  the  universe;  spiritual  or 
non-material  to  be  sure,  but  natu- 
ral nevertheless.  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  know,  perhaps  even  to 
trust,  but  not  to  fear.  At  any  rate, 
a common  acceptance  of  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  spiritual 
world  is  rather  far  off,  and  before 
that  time  comes  mankind  must 
pass,  and  is  now  passing,  through 
a period  of  materialism.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  as  a tangible  moral 
and  religious  force  is  doubted.  God 
is  accepted  as  no  more  than  a prin- 
ciple or  ideal  which  lives  in  our 
hearts  and  which  gives  us  the  will 
and  courage  to  do  fine  things. 
Modern  generations  have  earnestly 
and  naively  ceased  to  fear  him,  and 
thus  a person  who  wishes  to  think 
and  who  lives  in  a free  country  is 
free  to  think  and  act  as  he  pleases 
(within  the  limits  set  by  civil  law). 
From  this  intellectual  freedom  has 
developed  the  twentieth-century  re- 
ligion which  I will  now  describe. 

I am  working  from  my  observa- 
tions of  the  people  I know,  espe- 
cially those  of  my  own  generation. 
The  principal  characteristics  are 
first,  the  failure  to  take  God  seri- 
ously as  an  active  force;  second, 
the  requirement  of  an  obvious,  non- 
Biblical  reason  for  the  practice  of 
morals;  and  third,  the  philosoph- 
ical outlook  on  life  caused  by  a 
change  of  objectives. 

As  I have  already  dealt  with  the 
first  characteristic  at  some  length, 


I will  not  spend  much  space  on  it, 
except  to  emphasize  that  the  mod- 
ern generation  does  not  think  ot 
God  as  someone  who  actually  and 
really  exists.  In  our  daily  lives  we 
do  not  spend  much  time  thinking 
how  God  would  like  what  we  are 
doing,  or  what  will  happen  to  us 
after  death.  We  think  only  in  terms 
of  the  present,  or  rather  in  terms 
of  our  lifetime.  We  do  not  worry 
too  much  about  Heaven  or  Hell,  if 
we  believe  in  them  at  all,  which 
many  of  us  do  not.  The  situation  is 
expressed  almost  perfectly  in  this 
quotation  from  the  song  “I  Got 
Plenty  of  Nothin’  ”,  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Ira  Gershwin  and 
Du  Bose  Hayward;  “I  ain’t  a fret- 
tin’  ’bout  Hell  ’till  the  time  arrive; 
never  worry,  long  as  I’m  well; 
never  one  to  strive  to  be  good,  to 
be  bad,  what  the  Hell,  I am  glad 
I’m  alive.” 

There  is  only  one  exception  I 
have  to  draw  in  this  quotation.  The 
present  generation,  for  the  most 
part,  does  have  a sense  of  good  and 
bad,  or  right  and  wrong,  although 
it  does  not  always  coincide  with 
the  one  taught  in  the  Bible.  This 
leads  into  a discussion  of  the  sec- 
ond characteristic  of  our  religion: 
our  attitude  toward  morals. 

People  in  the  past  were  taught 
morals  from  the  Bible,  and  obeyed 
these  commandments  simply  be- 
cause the  Bible  said  to,  from  fear 
of  the  punishments  which  God 
could  inflict.  People  today  still  go 
to  the  Bible  and  to  many  other 
books  and  articles  on  religion  and 
philosophy,  but  only  to  draw  ideas. 
We  seem  to  be  reserving  for  our- 
selves the  right  to  pass  judgment 
on  whether  or  not  to  obey  the  Bib- 
lical sanctions.  The  present  gener- 
ation has  been  taught  by  science, 
and  by  other  forces,  to  think  things 
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out,  use  logic,  see  and  understand 
a thing  clearly  before  believing  in 
it.  Thus  if  you  tell  a person  that  a 
certain  course  of  action  in  morals 
is  right  or  wrong,  he  might  ask, 
“Why?”,  and  quoting  from  an 
authority  will  not  satisfy  him. 

We  of  today  ask  for  complete 
freedom  to  do  anything  which  will 
give  us  happiness,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  hurt  anyone  else.  This  is  the 
single  distinction  that  we  make:  a 
thing  is  good  if  it  brings  us  hap- 
piness in  the  long  run,  but  brings 
no  one  unhappiness;  and,  converse- 
ly, a thing  is  bad  if  it  brings  un- 
happiness to  anyone.  Five  words 
in  the  last  sentence  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  analysis  of  our 
belief.  They  are:  “happiness  in 
the  long  run”.  Here  is  why  they  are 
so  important.  Not  so  long  ago  peo- 
ple were  under  the  impression  that 
they  must  eat,  drink,  and  be  mer- 
ry, lest  tomorrow  they  die.  This 
was  perhaps  true  of  the  fatalism  of 
the  1920’s,  but  I am  sure  that  it 
is  not  true  today.  Our  generation 
thinks  in  terms  of  our  entire  lives, 
not  of  today  or  tomorrow  alone. 
We  have  optimism  and  courage, 
and  we  believe  that  the  future  has 
something  good  in  store  for  us.  We 
have  confidence  enough  to  plan  in 
terms  of  whole  lives;  therefore  we 
try  to  act  in  ways  which  we  think 
will  lead  to  lasting  happiness  and 
contentment. 

The  third  characteristic  is  the 
change  in  objectives.  People  used 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Bible  in 
order  that,  when  they  died,  they 
could  ecape  from  this  “awful” 
world  and  go  to  a Heaven  where 
they  could  live  in  a state  of  hap- 
piness forever.  But  now  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  there  is  a Heaven 


to  which  we  may  go.  If  there  is, 
all  well  and  good;  if  not,  we  will 
not  be  too  disappointed,  for  we 
have  made  plans  which  take  into 
consideration  the  possibility  that 
there  is  no  after-world  or  immor- 
tality. We  have  a philosophy  which 
holds  that  the  woi’ld  does  not  need 
to  be  so  awful  as  it  might  seem; 
that  there  is  much  in  it  which  is 
enjoyable;  that  this  life  we  are 
given  can,  if  managed  correctly, 
be  a source  of  happiness;  that  if 
we  die  contented,  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  for  more. 

We  have  a rather  good  idea  of 
the  kind  of  life  we  want  to  lead. 
We  want  to  take  interest  in  some 
enterprise,  work  at  it,  see  it  grow 
and  progress,  and  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishment.  We  want  to  mar- 
ry, establish  a home,  and  raise  a 
family.  We  want  children  who  will 
love  and  respect  us,  whom  we  can 
introduce  to  the  world,  and  whom 
we  can  see  go  forward  and  take  up 
successfully  the  work  which  we 
must  eventually  leave.  We  want  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  that  we 
have  inherited  from  our  parents, 
and  that  we  have  grown  to  love. 
We  want  to  partake  of  all  the  joys 
and,  yes,  even  the  sorrows,  that 
go  to  make  life  the  beautiful  thing 
we  are  so  sure  it  is. 

Yet  do  not  think  that  we  are 
totally  selfish  in  our  aspirations. 
There  is  growing  in  us  a spirit  of 
brotherhood,  a feeling  that  if  we 
cooperate  with  and  help  our  fel- 
low men,  the  world  as  a whole  will 
be  better  off.  Ours  is  a religion 
that  looks  to  the  future  with  hope 
and  confidence,  and  if  we  could 
only  see  its  great  possibilities, 
what  a truly  wonderful  future  we 
could  build! 
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Three  years  ago,  when  I was 
very  young,  I attended  a lecture  by 
a naval  chaplain  intent  upon  gird- 
ing for  battle  the  spiritual  loins  of 
those  in  the  audience.  The  chaplain, 
an  earnest,  simple  man,  sort  of  a 
Billy  Sunday  in  uniform,  had  a 
theme  as  simple  as  himself.  There 
were,  he  said,  no  atheists  in  fox- 
holes. 

Though  at  the  time  I doubted 
him,  I was  in  no  position  to  take 
issue  with  his  point.  Neither  of  us 
had  seen  combat,  but  he  had  had 
the  advantage  of  talking  with  men 
who  had,  and  meager  a substitute 
though  that  was  for  the  real  thing, 
in  those  days  it  carried  a great 
weight  of  prestige.  Then  I merely 
suspected  his  error.  Now  I know  he 
was  wrong. 

It  is  true,  there  weren’t  many 
atheists  in  foxholes,  or  in  airplanes, 
aboard  ships,  atop  tanks.  There 
were  nearly  as  few  atheists  as 
there  were  truly  religious  men,  for 
the  salient  reason  that  men  seldom 
troubled  themselves  with  religious 
dogma.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  neither  believers  nor  non- 
believers, for  belief  and  non-belief 
presuppose  a deal  of  thought,  of 
intellectual  or  emotional  energy, 
these  men  weren’t  willing  to 
pledge.  Jesus  Christ  was  as  far 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  average 
fighting  man  as  Alfred  M.  Lan- 
don — both  represented  issues  buried 
in  childhood. 

There  were  many,  of  course,  who, 
in  moments  of  great  fear,  pledged 
themselves  to  God,  to  Jehovah,  to 


Buddha,  or  whoever  was  most  fa- 
miliar to  them.  I remember  one  B. 
A.  R.  man  who  prayed  to  every 
deity  he’d  ever  heard  of.  Asked 
about  his  inconsistency,  he  replied 
simply,  that  he  just  wasn’t  missing 
any  bets. 

That  was  the  principal  reason 
behind  religion  in  combat — the  men 
just  weren’t  missing  any  bets.  With 
the  specter  of  sudden  and  violent 
death  ever  before  them,  they  found 
reconciliation  with  man’s  mortality 
an  impossibility.  They  could  not 
accept  the  idea  of  a final  end  there 
and  then.  They  did  not  want  to  die, 
and  so  they  refused  to  believe  that 
they  would.  This  was  quite  common, 
though  hardly  universal,  and  was 
easily  understandable. 

There  were  some,  a fraction  of 
the  regiment,  who  went  to  church 
regularly,  every  Sunday,  when  we 
were  in  rest  camp.  They  were  the 
men  who,  on  the  way  to  combat, 
assiduously  read  their  Bibles  while 
the  rest  of  us  poured  over  comic 
magazines,  or  the  latest  issue  of 
Astounding  Stories.  They  crossed 
themselves,  they  blessed  them- 
selves, they  acknowledged  in  qua- 
vering tones  that  they  might  die 
and  so  be  martyred  in  an  unholy 
war.  They  wrote  long  letters  to 
their  wives  and  mothers,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  event  of  death,  pledg- 
ing union  in  another  world. 

Generally  speaking,  they  were 
poor  soldiers.  I had  three  of  them 
in  my  section — we  called  them  the 
Saint,  the  Apostle,  and  the  Prophet. 
The  Saint,  after  repeated  attempts 
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to  transfer  back  to  the  States,  ac- 
knowledged his  intense  fear  to  the 
company  commander,  who,  in  dis- 
gust transferred  him  to  the  bat- 
talion quartermaster.  The  Apostle 
cracked  up  completely,  and,  when 
last  heard  of,  was  cutting  out 
paper  dolls  in  a west  coast  naval 
hospital.  The  Prophet — and  this  is 
the  pay-off— -became  a chaplain’s 
assistant,  and  earned  his  fifty- 
four  bucks  a month  cutting  dog 
tags  off  dead  marines. 

I do  not  doubt  that  there  were,  as 
I have  heard,  many  brave  men  who 
professed  belief  in  God.  I would 
not  have  it  thought  that  the  ex- 
amples in  my  outfit  were  stereo- 
types, or  patterns  of  whole  cloth 
from  which  all  alleged  men  of  God 
are  cut.  I cite  these  men  merely  as 
pathetic  examples  of  a hypocrisy 
rife  in  American  religion.  They 
were  the  church-goers  in  the  out- 
fit. They  were  also  the  cowards. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  that  these 
church-goers,  these  Bible  readers, 
these  chanters  of  psalms,  never  did 
see  actual  combat;  I doubt  if  they 
would  have  fared  well.  I rather 
suspect  they  would  have  turned  the 
other  cheek  and  fled,  for  they  were, 
essentially,  cowards.  Had  they  not 
been  spiritually  craven,  they 
wouldn’t  have  started  their  little 
revival  when  they  did.  It  was,  I am 
convinced,  their  lack  of  faith  in 
themselves  that  caused  their  search 
for  another  anchor.  They  did  not 
feel  sti'ong  enough  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  so  they  sought  a 
spiritual  crutch.  Because  they  were 
essentially  cautious,  they  depended 
not  only  on  their  crutch;  they 
sought  transfers.  In  the  single 
case — that  of  the  Apostle — where 
this  failed,  both  crutch  and  man 
broke  down.  The  result  was  path- 
etic and  disgusting. 


Fortunately,  these  were  notable 
exceptions.  As  a general  rule,  men 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the 
supernatural.  They  were  too  con- 
cerned with  this  world  to  worry 
about  another.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  admirable  to  be  able  to  kill  skill- 
fully is  not  a question  with  which 
I shall  here  deal.  My  point  is  that 
they  fought  well,  killed  well,  and, 
when  they  had  to  die,  died  well — 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

There  were  men,  however,  who 
had  thought  the  question  of  a here- 
after through,  and  come  to  a con- 
clusion as  thoroughly  and  genuine- 
ly negative  as  the  conclusion  of  our 
sainted  trio  was  superficially  posi- 
tive. It  is  these  men,  their  lives 
and  actions,  which  disprove  the 
chaplain’s  precept.  These  were  the 
atheists  in  the  foxholes.  These  were 
the  men,  who,  having  concluded 
that  their  existence  was  confined  to 
what  they  would  live  here  in  this 
mortality,  stood  night  watches  in 
holes  dug  in  the  April  mud,  manned 
machine  guns  when  the  enemy  at- 
tacked, and,  in  the  advance,  ferret- 
ed that  enemy  out  from  his  cement 
bastions — men  who  disbelieved  in  a 
God  of  any  sort,  who  were  con- 
vinced that  if  they  died,  all  that 
would  be  left  of  this  existence 
would  be  their  stinking,  swelling 
corpses. 

I know  several  such  men — as 
many,  surely,  as  those  blessed  with 
faith — but  there  is  one  in  parti- 
cular who  sticks  in  my  memory. 
Tall,  husky,  and  blond  he  was,  with 
strong  virile  features,  a tongue 
sharp  as  a surgeon’s  scalpel,  and 
possessed  of  a massive  intellect.  A 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  dis- 
qualified from  OCS  because  of  his 
outspoken  opposition  to  regimenta- 
tion, he  wound  up  in  our  section  as 
a corporal. 
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If  ever  a man  lacked  any  sort  of 
faith,  it  was  he.  His  was  a broad, 
earthy  humor,  a stolid  attitude 
toward  life.  He  laughed  at  our  self- 
ordained  priesthood,  scorned 
church,  choosing  working  parties 
instead,  and  proclaimed  that  if  he 
worshipped  at  any  altar,  it  would  be 
the  forge  of  Vulcan,  god  of  lust. 
When  the  holy  trinity  broke  into 
their  hymns  of  song,  he,  and  his 
sympathizers,  would  out-shout  them 
with  raucous,  obscene  college  dit- 
ties, and  they,  in  turn  would  ask 
their  omniscient  deity  to  forgive 
him,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

Yet  it  was  this  man  who,  in  the 
midst  of  death,  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  doing.  It  was  he  who,  when 
the  company  was  pinned  down  in  a 


crossfire,  volunteered  to  go  out  and 
bring  back  the  wounded.  He  it  was 
who  repeatedly  risked  his  own  life 
to  kill  the  enemy  and  save  the  lives 
of  his  buddies. 

Yes,  the  chaplain  was  wrong, 
and,  in  retrospect,  the  only  sur- 
prising aspect  of  the  question  is 
that,  at  the  time,  he  wasn’t  laughed 
off  the  stage.  He  would  be  now, 
and  I think  all  that  saved  him  then 
was  the  confusion  and  incredible 
naivete  among  those  of  us  on  our 
way  to  war.  In  our  hearts  I think 
we  knew  then,  as  now  we  know, 
that  a man  who  is  to  face  the  world 
must  first  face  himself  and  his 
mortal  life,  and  that  the  only  satis- 
factory answer  to  both  is,  not 
prayer,  but  a slow,  cynical  smile. 


Journey 


Mountains  ascended, 

We  trod  on,  ever  on; 

For  the  best  is  yet. 

Look  backwards,  but  falter  not. 

Peaks  to  climb  and,  in  the  distant  haze 
Looms  a valley. 

The  perilous  descent 
Is  tortuous  and  threatening ; 

But  Excelsior!  ever  onward. 

Step  lightly  and  securely 

And  confidently 

In  a happy  pilgrimage. 

To  the  end? 

End? 

Arnold  Golub  ’47 
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I Met  a Famous  Man  Once 
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I was  having  tea  at  Tiffin,  one 
of  Gloucester’s  little  dock  restau- 
rants. You  know  the  type — the  cus- 
tomers cheerfully  pay  a little  ex- 
tra for  the  privilege  of  eating 
their  lobster  under  a sky  full  of 
sea  gulls.  I saw  the  man  braced 
against  the  railing,  and  I could 
not  but  turn  to  watch  him.  I sup- 
pose it  was  his  unbelievable  silver 
hair  that  first  impressed  me.  He 
held  the  eye  as  effortlessly  as  the 
sea  itself,  for  he  had  the  same  in- 
tense vitality  and  power.  He  even 
looked  a little  like  the  sea,  I remem- 
ber, with  the  wind  whipping  his 
blue  shirt  and  ruffling  his  hair  un- 
til it  stood  up  like  a white  cap.  He 
was  calling  to  a crew  sailing  in  the 
bay,  “Here,  now!  Hold  her  there, 
hold  her,  boys!”  in  an  accent  as 
British  as  cold  toast.  When  he 
turned  and  caught  me  staring  at 
him,  he  smiled,  “I’ve  known  the 
boys  for  years,  you  see”;  and  I 
stared  again  at  his  eyes. 

It  was  easy  to  make  friends  with 
him,  of  course,  for  he  wasted  no 
time  in  self-conscious  formalities. 
In  five  minutes  he  had  announced, 
with  due  attention  to  timing  and 
climax,  that  he  was  Leonard 
Craske,  the  sculptor  who  had  cre- 
ated the  Gloucester  Fisherman.  At 
first  I smiled,  and  wondered;  for 
his  sense  of  drama  was  so  obvious 
that  he  seemed  more  plausibly  a 
sculptor  of  grand  tales  about  him- 
self than  of  the  world  famous  stat- 
ue. But  in  a few  moments  he  con- 
vinced me;  in  a few  more,  he  de- 
cided, “I  say  now,  my  studio’s  on 


this  dock.  Won’t  you  come  in  for  a 
visit  and  a spot  of  tea  later?” 

I followed  him  down  the  length 
of  the  dock,  feeling  as  though  I 
were  being  preceded  by  a brass 
band. 

His  studio  chased  away  any 
lingering  doubts  about  the  truth  of 
his  story.  It  was  a studio,  all 
right — there  was  the  usual  sky 
light,  the  paintings  and  color 
photos  on  the  walls,  the  clay  work- 
ing models  of  statues  to  be.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  sweep 
me  over  to  the  corner  and  proudly 
unveil  the  old  working  model  for 
the  Fisherman.  I had  thought  it  was 
the  heroic  size  of  the  thing  that 
put  a lump  in  my  throat;  but  here 
in  this  tiny  replica  was  the  same 
tragic  steadfastness  that  made  the 
monument  great. 

With  an  accustomed  air,  he 
launched  himself  on  the  story  of 
the  Fisherman.  He  had  told  it 
often  enough  before  to  iron  out  any 
crinkles  or  flaws  in  the  execution. 
He  began  with  the  day  a friend 
had  come  to  see  the  clay  beginnings 
of  the  Fisherman,  and  had  ex- 
claimed, “Why,  the  old  boy’s  got 
something  here!”  He  relived  the 
day  when  the  town  of  Gloucester 
held  a competition  to  pick  out,  from 
all  the  models  entered,  the  one 
which  would  be  erected.  Portuguese 
and  Yankee  sailors  all  supported 
him,  even  to  the  extent  of  turning 
one  of  the  rival  statues  around  so 
that  it  seemed  to  be  thumbing  its 
nose.  “For  all  that  I’m  English,” 
he  informed  me  proudly,  “they 
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don’t  consider  me  an  outsider.” 

Later,  over  his  “spot  of  tea”,  he 
spoke  volubly  on  religion,  the  thea- 
tre, travel,  the  war,  photography, 
character  analysis,  and,  of  course, 
every  sort  of  art.  He  was  always 
vital,  always  colorful — and  always 
articulate.  Gesturing  until  his 
flowing  tie  whiffled  the  breeze,  he 
marched  the  whole  world  through 
his  studio,  like  some  noisy,  colorful 
pageant  he  had  gotten  up  for  my 
amusement.  When  I finally  had  to 
leave,  I resolved  that  I would  come 
back  the  next  day  to  watch  his 


David  Grosinski 


I was  one  of  eight  hundred 
seated  in  Philadelphia’s  Town  Hall 
awaiting  the  address  of  a sixteen 
year  old  Polish  boy  who  had  been 
aided  in  his  escape  from  the  Nazis 
by  the  American  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  When  David  Grosinski 
mounted  the  platform,  a low  gasp 
spread  through  the  audience.  No 
boy  of  sixteen  stood  before  us.  No 
tall,  young  hero  greeted  us.  Here 
was  a gaunt,  gray-haired  ghost. 
Here  was  a man  whose  face  was 
scarred,  whose  right  leg  was  miss- 
ing, whose  body  leaned  heavily  up- 
on crutches. 

This  broken  human  being  then 
revealed  his  story  to  us.  He  talked 
about  the  Nazis’  bombing,  occupa- 
tion and  rape  of  Warsaw.  He  told 


world  again. 

The  following  afternoon  when  I 
hurried  up  on  the  dock,  the  first 
thing  I picked  out  was  his  shining 
head  surrounded  by  a group  of 
tourists.  I stopped  and  hovered  on 
the  outskirts,  to  hear  his  voice  say, 
“I  should  love  to  know  you  better. 
Won’t  you  drop  over  to  my  studio 
for  a spot  of  tea?” 

I dropped  back  with  a smile  and 
watched  the  procession  move  to  his 
studio.  He  had  found  a new 
audience. 


EILEEN  TANANBAUM  ’49 


of  the  murder  of  his  family.  He 
told  how  his  life  had  been  spared 
when  he  had  hidden  himself  in  a 
full  rain  barrel  for  two  days.  He 
spoke  of  how  he  walked  for  five 
years  across  Europe  to  Constanti- 
nople, how  his  best  friend  had  died 
of  pneumonia  and  starvation  in 
Lublin.  His  story  of  the  seven  days 
he  spent  hiding  under  a floor  board 
in  a house  in  Lodz  horrified  us.  He 
mentioned  the  time  he  had  walked 
into  a concentration  camp,  stayed 
there  for  six  weeks,  seen  hundreds 
of  people  killed,  and  slipped  out 
without  anyone  having  been  the 
wiser.  He  told  of  Carla,  the  girl 
whom  the  underground  in.  Stanis- 
lau  had  assigned  to  lead  him  and 
eight  other  such  children  into  Rou- 
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mania.  He  also  told  how  Carla’s 
body  had  been  found  later  with 
twenty-six  bullet  holes  in  it.  His 
trip  from  Kishineff  to  Varna  in  a 
fishing  boat  proved  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate one,  for  on  this  lap  of  the 
journey,  his  leg  was  wounded.  Ger- 
man inspectors  had  shot  into  the 
pile  of  fish  under  which  he  had 
been  lying.  Finally,  he  spoke  of  his 
arrival  in  Constantinople  where  he 
was  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee. 

As  he  talked,  I realized  that  his 
gruesome  message  affected  me  so 
deeply,  partly  because  his  experi- 
ences horrified  me,  but  largely  be- 
cause his  manner  of  speech  was  so 
convincing,  so  real.  I pictured  my- 
self beneath  that  floorboard  in  that 
house.  I imagined  myself  not  being 
able  to  move  but  a few  inches  for 
seven  days.  I tried  to  imagine  my- 
self being  thankful  for  the  small 
space  beneath  that  board.  I saw 
“small,  beautiful,  brave”  Carla.  I 
saw  her  surrounded  by  nine  chil- 


dren. I saw  her  lying  on  the  ground 
with  twenty-six  bullet  holes  in  her 
body.  I saw  Nazi  guns  pointing  at 
her,  and  Nazi  faces  staring  at  her. 
I experienced  and  visualized  these 
things  because  the  voice,  eyes,  and 
heart  of  David  Grosinski  made  me 
experience  and  visualize  them.  His 
voice  was  great  and  dramatic;  it 
was  calm  and  it  was  excited;  it 
wept  and  it  laughed;  it  whispered 
and  it  shouted.  Yet  he  could  not 
speak  English  well.  His  accent  was 
so  thick  that  many  times  I could 
not  understand  what  he  was  say- 
ing. His  eyes  were  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  eyes  I had  ever 
seen.  They  talked,  they  smiled,  they 
shed  tears.  They  penetrated  my 
body;  they  reached  my  soul.  Yet, 
even  with  his  great  voice  and  his 
great  eyes,  I knew  it  was  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  strong  heart  which 
made  him  stir  me  so  deeply.  David 
Grosinski’s  heart  had  experienced 
every  imaginable  horror,  but  it  had 
survived.  It  now  lived.  It  now  ex- 
pressed itself,  and  moved  such  as  I. 


April 


This  is  the  April  that  glistens, 

Not  as  a stone  with  effervescent  sun, 
But  lightly,  in  the  waters’  stream, 

And  musically  in  dew. 

And  whimsically  astride 
The  capering  rain. 

Cornelia  Dorgan  ’46 
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The  Editors  of  the  Quarterly 
hereby  present  the  first  issue  for 
the  1945-46  school  year.  A second 
Quarterly  of  similar  length  will 
follow  in  the  late  spring. 

Our  aim  in  editing  this  publica- 
tion has  been  to  include  articles  of 
diverse  interest.  The  Quarterly  is 
not  a vehicle  of  expression  solely 
or  primarily  for  the  English  De- 
partment, or  even  the  School  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  Rather,  the  Quarterly 
is  the  magazine  of  all  the  students 
on  campus — no  matter  what  their 
majors  may  be.  Accordingly,  the 
Quarterly  has  welcomed — and  will 
continue  to  do  so — all  types  of  con- 
tributions; not  only  essays,  poems, 
and  short  stories,  but  also  scientific 


papers  and  articles  of  opinion.  The 
main  prerequisite  for  publication  is 
that  the  contribution  should  be  ef- 
fectively written. 

The  Quarterly  is  your  maga- 
zine. You  can  make  it  what  you 
will.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  development  of  a strong 
Quarterly  is  another  step  in  the 
inevitable  growth  process  which 
will  some  day  make  us  a University. 

Thus,  if  you  believe  in  our  ideals, 
you  will  show  your  interest  by  con- 
tributing articles  and  supporting 
the  Quarterly  efforts  toward  in- 
dependent status,  which — we  are 
happy  to  report — are  making  good 
progress. 

The  Editors 
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Senior  Class  Oration — 1946 


President  Baker,  Dean  Machmer, 
Members  of  the  Faculty,  Members 
of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Under- 
graduates: 

This  morning  it  befalls  me  to 
say  farewell  to  the  college  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  class.  It  is  of 
necessity  an  occasion  not  unfla- 
vored with  sadness;  for  many  of  us 
the  years  spent  on  this  campus 
are  the  finest  we  have  known,  and 
for  some  the  campus  has  been  the 
scene  of  an  exquisite  tempering 
of  character.  To  varying  extents, 
the  associations  we  have  formed 
have  determined  the  background  of 
acquaintance  against  which  we 
shall  enact  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  without  a ves- 
tige of  poignant  sadness  that  we 
say  farewell  to  what  has  become 
our  second  home. 

This  is  the  class  of  1946.  In  many 
respects,  however,  it  is  not  the 
class  which  entered  here  in  the 
fall  of  1942.  There  are  many  here 
who  entered  in  other  classes,  to 
give  the  present  seniors  a hetero- 
geneity which  will  be  character- 
istic of  graduating  classes  for  some 
years  to  come.  Nor  are  all  the 
freshmen  who  entered  in  1942  here 
to  graduate  this  year.  As  with 
other  classes  of  recent  years, 
so  with  us:  there  are  many  who 
will  not  graduate  with  their  class, 
many  who  will  never  return  to 
join  the  college.  This  is  a sobering 
and,  I think,  a significant  thought 
It  poses  inevitable  questions:  why 
are  they  absent,  why  will  they 
never  return  ? Why  did  they  leave, 
and  why  for  good?  Is  there  a 
reason?  Why? 

Presumably  they  left  because  the 
world  was  sick,  and  needed  a strong 
antidote.  They  left  to  make  possible 
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a world  in  which  similar  partings 
by  subsequent  generations  would 
occur  rarely,  perhaps  never.  If 
this  were  true,  then  the  world 
should  now  be  well,  for  those  who 
left  and  did  not  return  contributed 
their  all.  They  could  hardly  have 
done  more. 

Yet  we  know  the  world  is  not 
well,  that  though  the  orgy  of 
the  past  four  years  is  over,  the 
intricate  problems  of  life  in  the 
twentieth  century  remain.  The 
remedy,  then,  lies  in  something 
more  than  a mere  victory  of  arms. 
It  lies  in  something  deeper,  more 
fundamental.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
another  like  catastrophe  we  must 
dedicate  our  lives  in  the  quiet 
fields  of  peace  even  as  they  dedi- 
cated theirs  on  the  red  and  ragged 
edge  of  war.  It  is  left  to  us  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  they  made. 

And  it  was  a sacrifice — don’t 
forget  it.  There  is  a tendency 
among  those  whose  lives  were  un- 
touched by  the  war  to  regard  it 
as  a communal  effort,  in  which 
everyone  equally  contributed  a 
little  of  himself.  Nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous.  The  error  is  based 
on  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of 
the  constitution  of  real  war — and 
by  real  war  I mean  men  killing  and 
being  killed  in  fields  of  mud,  blood, 
and  abject  misery. 

It  is  to  these  men,  conspicuous 
this  morning  by  their  absence,  that 
we  owe  our  debt.  It  is  left  to  us  to 
make  very  certain  that  they  did 
not  leave  European  soil  and  Pacific 
coral,  to  quote  Cummings,  “graced 
with  guts  and  gutted  with  grace” 
for  another  jazz  age.  It  is  with 
their  memory  ever  before  us  that 
we  must  establish  that  certainty. 
How,  we  are  asked,  may  it  be  es- 
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tablished  ? Wherein  does  the  rem- 
edy to  the  situation  lie? 

The  remedy  lies,  as  it  has  always 
lain,  in  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
people.  By  this  health,  I mean  the 
qualities  of  vision,  perception,  and 
sense  of  proportion.  It  is  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  we 
must  look  for  this  wholesomeness, 
for  in  the  centers  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  leaders  of  the  world  are 
matured;  and  if  man  is  to  succeed 
in  his  determination  to  be  other 
than  an  animal  which  periodically 
destroys  himself,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  leaders  be  of  sufficient 
wisdom  to  guide  the  people.  This 
necessity  is  especially  clear  for 
America,  for  in  a democracy,  as  in 
all  forms  of  government,  it  is  the 
enlightened  minority  which  deter- 
mines the  destinies  of  the  vast 
majority.  Leadership  is  for  the 
few;  and  education,  to  produce 
leaders,  must  concentrate  upon  the 
remnant  which  is  to  lead.  The  rest 
will  follow. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  educational 
system  of  that  nation  that  we  look. 
Looking,  do  we  find  the  remedy 
apparent?  Do  we,  for  example,  find 
in  the  curricula  of  the  various 
schools  that  make  up  Massachu- 
setts State  College  sufficient  pre- 
paration for  leaders  in  this  com- 
plex world? 

The  successful  education  of 
leaders  should  disseminate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  and  the  present. 
To  reiterate  Arnold,  it  should  teach 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
known  in  the  world.  It  should,  how- 
ever, do  more.  It  should  teach 
also  the  best  that  is  being  known 
and  thought,  for  all  men  should 
be  grounded  in  the  idiom  of  their 
own  time.  Franklin’s  lightning  rods 
were  adequate  means  of  controlling 
electricity  on  the  loose  in  his  time, 


but  we  would  hardly  think  of  using 
them  today  save  as  historic  mod- 
els. As  with  electronics,  so  with 
thought;  the  past  is  indispensable 
as  a guide  to  the  present,  but  unto 
itself  it  is  not  sufficient.  Hume  and 
Locke  help  us  understand  Russell 
and  Spencer,  Dry  den  and  Jeffries 
to  understand  More  and  Pound,  and 
Dante  and  Milton,  though  intrinsic 
in  themselves,  are  complemented  by 
Joyce  and  Cummings.  Eras  thus 
supplant  one  another. 

Do  we  find  such  a preparation, 

I ask,  in  current  higher  education? 

I think  not.  We  find  a lack  of  bal- 
ance, a distressingly  lopsided  qual- 
ity which  belies  the  magnificent 
potentialities.  For  the  potentialities 
are  magnificent.  Sufficiently  dis- 
seminated, higher  education  can 
so  confirm  and  enrich  the  char- 
acters of  college  undergraduates  as 
to  make  each  realize  the  best  of 
his  individual  potentialities.  The 
individual!  That  is  what  is  so  im- 
portant! It  is  essential  that  the 
leader  be  no  stereotype;  it  is  for 
the  sound  individual  in  a world  of 
mass  emotion  and  response  that 
we  must  strive;  that  is  our  answer, 
and  toward  the  education  of  that 
individual  we  must  direct  our  ef- 
forts. 

A student  of  modern  education 
is  instantly  struck  by  the  accent 
placed  upon  vocational  specializa- 
tion. The  primary  purpose  of  in- 
struction today,  it  would  seem,  is 
to  train  a man  or  woman  to  fill 
adequately  his  niche  in  society. 
The  sole  difference  between  the 
so-called  higher  and  the  lower 
forms  of  education  is  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  niche  envisioned 
for  the  graduate;  the  sole  incentive, 
the  promise  of  more  earning  power, 
more  material  advantages.  As  an 
economic  interpretation  of  life,  this 
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is  perhaps  sufficient. 

There  is,  however,  more  to  man 
than  his  basic  physical  require- 
ments— indeed,  than  all  he  can 
imagine  in  the  way  of  material 
gratification.  If  all  his  needs  could 
be  adequately  supplied  by  a mate- 
rialistic society,  we  should  not  be 
confronted  with  the  problem  of 
controlling  human  nature.  The  orig- 
inal class  of  1946,  with  the  usual 
few  exceptions,  would  be  here  in 
its  entirety  this  morning. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  one 
of  a restoration  of  balance.  I have 
charged  that  education  today  is 
lopsided,  that  it  is  overdeveloped  in 
some  respects  and  underdeveloped 
in  others.  To  enlarge  upon  this 
theme,  I add  that  I believe  the 
cause  of  this  distortion  lies  in  an 
overemphasis  upon  vocationalism, 
and  an  inadequate  emphasis  upon 
the  humanities  and  other  liberal 
arts.  By  this  I do  not  mean  to 
disparage  vocationalism,  or  to  fall 
into  my  own  trap  and  underesti- 
mate it.  Its  contribution,  properly 
appreciated,  is  tremendous.  I mere- 
ly wish  to  point  out  that  just  as 
there  is  more  to  man  than  his 
economic  needs,  so  must  there  be 
more  to  his  education  than  a pre- 
paration for  the  gratification  of 
those  needs.  There  must  be  voca- 
tional specialization,  in  proper  pro- 
portion, of  course.  But  mechanical 
development,  without  parallel  de- 
velopment in  the  moral  intelligence 
which  is  to  use  that  mechanism,  is 
dangerous.  Wylie  presents  us  with 
the  simile  of  a high-speed  auto- 
mobile driven  by  a man  whose 
understanding  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  ethical  responsibility  involved 
is  seriously  limited.  The  result  is 
a confused  mass  of  crushed  steel, 
ground  glass,  and  shattered  bone. 
I hardly  need  to  remind  you  that 


the  comparison  is  not  academic. 

We  should  be  highly  amused  if  a 
neophyte,  with  none  of  the  neces- 
sary training  in  physics  and  archi- 
tecture, shonld  attempt  to  build  a 
suspension  bridge.  Yet  we  accept 
as  our  national  leaders  men  whose 
comprehension  of  human  values  is 
as  limited  as  the  training  of  that 
neophyte,  and  when  we  are  amazed 
and  confused  when  their  projects, 
blithely  suspended  without  founda- 
tion, fall  of  their  own  weight, 
carrying  us  with  them.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Laws  of  Hu- 
man Nature  are  not  as  fundamental 
a part  of  existence  as  the  Law  of 
Gravity.  Similarly,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  man  can  adequately 
realize  his  position  in  a complex 
world  of  human  relationships  with- 
out a thorough  grounding  in  the 
fundamentals  of  wisdom. 

I wish  to  make  is  very  clear  that 

my  quarrel  does  not  lie  with  that 
branch  of  knowledge  known  as  the 
sciences.  There  is  no  reason  why 
physics,  for  example,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  being  as  purely  liberal 
as  philosophy.  Indeed,  when  the 
study  of  pure  science  is  contrasted 
with  the  mass  production  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  in  many 
Teachers  Colleges,  we  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  dividing  fields  of  know- 
ledge on  the  basis  of  the  object  of 
study.  It  is  the  question  of  end 
as  reveaJled  in  means  that  I raise. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between 
the  science  student  searching  for 
first  principles  and  the  science  stu- 
dent interested  only  in  the  principle 
of  the  cam  as  evidenced  in  the 
construction  of  screw  machines.  It 
is  the  abundance  of  the  second 
type,  and  the  dearth  of  the  first, 
Which  indicates  this  lack  of  bal- 
ance. 

Man  cannot  live  by  turret  lathe 
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and  micrometer  alone.  It  is  of 
course  important  that  he  earn  his 
livelihood,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
he  live  in  the  greatest  possible 
comfort.  But  it  is  all  important 
that  he  live,  that  he  preserve  his 
existence.  To  do  this  he  must  avoid 
an  ill-balanced  society  which  will 
collapse  and  carry  him  with  it,  and 
this  is  possible  only  under  the 
intelligent  guidance  of  individual 
men.  In  the  Platonic  Republic,  the 
triangle  of  function  featured  the 
wise  rulers,  the  brave  soldiers,  and 
the  temperate  artisans.  The  elimi- 
nation of  an  angle  would  destroy 
the  integrity  of  interdependent  re- 
lationship. Plato  would  devote  half 
the  lives  of  his  rulers  to  their  edu- 
cation; we  are  loathe  to  properly 
emphasize  that  education  during 
four  fleeting  years! 

If  we  are  to  survive — and  it  is 
the  question  of  survival  which  is 
paramount  in  my  mind — we  must 
not  neglect  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Our  civilization  stands  or  falls  on 
the  concept  that  there  is  such  a 
value  as  culture.  If  we  deny  it,  we 
deny  our  very  reason  for  existence, 
for  the  society  of  man  must  be 
based  upon  his  one  unique  gift — 
his  reasoning  power.  To  assert  the 
value  of  this  cultural  concept  is 
the  function  of  education,  and  as- 
sert it  education  must,  in  the  face 
of  the  manifold  denials  of  the 
twentieth-century  monster  apostle 
of  barbarism — the  radio,  the  mo- 
tion picture,  and  the  pulp  maga- 
zine. Gresham’s  principle  of  a de- 
based currency  driving  out  the 
genuine  article  comes  to  the  front; 
and  unless  we  challenge  and  defeat 
this  spiritual  inflation,  we  are 
sunk. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of 
talk  here  about  a University  of 
Massachusetts.  There  are  many 


who  wish  merely  to  change  the 
name  and  perhaps  the  size  of  the 
institution;  “Graduate  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts!”  was 
the  slogan  here  in  1942.  That  is 
fine;  it  is  desirable  that  we  have  a 
university  here,  but  not  a univer- 
sity in  name  only;  we  need  a real 
university,  embodying  in  its  curric- 
ula the  principle  of  the  balanced 
man  and  the  balanced  society,  in 
which  each  facet  of  knowledge 
basks  equally  in  the  administrative 
smile.  It  is  time  we  abolish  the 
false  dichotomy  existent  in  a man- 
datory choice  between  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  Historically,  each  had 
its  origins  in  a single  liberal  arts 
curriculum,  and  each  is  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  Wisdom 
is  found,  not  only  in  the  test  tube, 
but  in  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and 
the  present. 

What,  specifically,  would  consti- 
tute this  University?  Administra- 
tively, it  would  be  made  up  of  an 
undergraduate  college,  and  gradu- 
ate schools  in  medicine,  law,  agri- 
culture, engineering,  and  liberal 
arts.  Intensive  specialization  would 
be  left  to  the  graduate  schools; 
the  undergraduate  college  would 
provide  each  student  with  a thor- 
ough grounding  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  wisdom. 

“The  fundamentals  of  wisdom”. 
That’s  a phrase  I’ve  been  bandying 
about  a great  deal;  what,  specifi- 
cally, do  I mean?  I mean  some- 
thing very  specific — a curriculum 
embodying  the  principles  of  theory 
in  human  thought:  in  philosophy, 
in  physical  science,  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  in  history — a 
grounding  in  the  general  laws 
which  govern  man  in  his  relation- 
ship with  man  and  nature. 

That  there  are  such  laws  is 
apparent  to  a thoughtful  student 
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even  in  our  present  loosely  eclectic 
system  of  education.  The  problem 
is  to  tie  together  all  thought  with 
these  principles,  which  are  very 
much  alike  in  all  fields  of  know- 
ledge. I cite  as  my  chief  example 
the  Law  of  Evolution,  which  has 
described  man’s  progress  biologi- 
cally, historically,  politically,  and 
artistically.  Just  as  man  has 
biologically  progressed  from  the 
awkward  Neanderthal  man,  whose 
chief  principle  of  construction  was 
protection  from  the  elements,  to 
the  nearly  hairless  man  of  today, 
so  has  he  politically  progressed 
through  the  tribal,  feudal,  indus- 
trial, and  socialistic  phases  of  de- 
velopment. Just  as  his  progress  in 
search  of  physical  principles  has 
proceded  from  the  early  inductive 
reasoning  of  Aristotle,  through  the 
painful  experiments  of  Bacon  and 
the  discovering  of  first  principles 
by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  the 
Einstinian  thought  of  today,  so, 
artistically,  has  he  evolved,  as  Ed- 
mund Wilson  has  pointed  out,  from 
the  poetry  of  Homer  and  the  verse 
essays  of  antiquity,  to  the  poetic 
prose  of  Joyce’s  epic  LHysses.  And 
just  as,  biologically,  man  retains 
the  vestigial  structures  of  hair, 
fingernails,  and  an  appendix,  so 
politically  has  he  retained  tribal 
leadership  in  his  labor  unions,  and 
artistically,  metrical  speech  in  his 
Wintersets. 

This  undergraduate  college,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  theory,  and  upon 
facts  as  they  illustrate  theory, 
would  be  governed  by  a closely 
integrated  faculty,  which  would 
maintain  constant  liaison  between 
departments.  Mandatory  examina- 
tions would  require  that  instructors 
in  the  various  fields  maintain 
speaking  acquaintance  with  these 
first  principles  as  they  are  mani- 


fested in  other  fields.  So,  to  con- 
tinue with  the  above  example, 
would  a Professor  of  Philosophy 
renew  his  acquaintance,  periodi- 
cally, with  the  Lamarckian,  Dar- 
winian, and  subsequent  theories  of 
evolution,  and  a Professor  of  Bi- 
ology with  the  Platonic  pyramid  of 
universal's.  Thus  would  the  left 
hand  know  always  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing,  and  thus  would 
the  interdepartmental  redundancy 
so  decried  by  Ezra  Pound  be 
avoided. 

Undergraduates  would  be  re- 
quired constantly  to  recheck  their 
reading,  and  comprehensive  exami- 
nations, covering  four  years  of 
work,  would  be  mandatory  just  be- 
fore graduation.  Reading  periods 
would  be  provided  each  Spring  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  this  con- 
stant review. 

It  sounds  difficult,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult. It  is,  however,  capable  of 
achievement  by  men  and  women 
willing  to  exert  themselves  intellec- 
tually. The  problems  of  the  world 
crying  for  solution  are  difficult, 
too,  and  only  the  most  strenuous  of 
efforts  will  solve  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  difficult 
as  would  at  first  be  supposed.  A 
transfer  from  the  undergraduate 
college  of  many  trees  in  the  great 
forest  of  our  intellectual  resources 
to  the  graduate  schools  of  voca- 
tional emphasis  is  the  first  step; 
this  transfer  would  be  made  in 
favor  of  a presentation  of  an  over- 
all concept  of  the  forest.  Thus  we 
should  at  once  eliminate  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  undergradu- 
ate college.  And  the  selective  choice 
of  subject  matter  from  the  elabo- 
rate catalogues  of  undergraduate 
courses  we  skim  over  today  would 
allow  more  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  what  was  left.  Specific 
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detail  has  value  only  when  inte- 
grated with  general  principle. 

If  the  threat  of  the  atomic  bomb 
proves  anything,  it  indicates  that 
we  must  escape  the  narrow  intel- 
lectual provincialism  of  this  cen- 
tury, which  knows  only  itself,  and 
only  a single  aspect  of  itself,  at 
that.  Leadership  in  the  broadening 
of  horizons  devolves  upon  higher 
education.  Thus  far  education  in 
this  century  has  ignored  the  chal- 
lenge, busying  itself  rather  with 
the  odd  corners  of  knowledge.  The 
dangers  pregnant  in  an  education- 
al system  whose  outstanding  grad- 
uates concern  themselves  with  the 
deodorizing  properties  of  toilet 
soap  are  only  too  apparent.  At  our 
present  rate,  we  shall  ultimately 
have  a civilization  in  which  all  the 
minor  inconveniences  of  life — hali- 
tosis, B.O.,  and  constipation — have 
been  eliminated,  leaving  only  the 
major  problems — famine,  disease, 
pestilence,  and  war. 

In  1943,  when  the  last  great  exo- 
dus of  college  students  into  the 
service  occurred,  George  F.  Benoit 
of  the  class  of  ’43,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  the  class  ode,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  faith  with  which 
those  leaving  looked  forward  to  the 
day  of  return.  He  believed  that, 

“ . . . this  fight  will  restore  us 
to  a strength  for  the  battle  yet  be- 
fore us. 

And  when  work  of  the  peace  begins 
To  us,  the  few,  will  fall  the  task 


Of  scouring  the  world  of  its  sins. 
Unknown  fears,  we  must  unmask 
Write  in  love,  where  we  have  wiped 
out  hate, 

For  the  message  of  the  great 
Tells  us  it  never  is  too  late. 

In  the  labyrinth  of  starts  these 
works  are  written 
And  at  last,  when  the  foe  is  fa- 
tally smitten, 

Our  peace  we  will  frame, 

For  we  are  destined  for  fame.” 

The  post-war  days  are  here,  and 
the  time  for  action  is  now.  If  we 
to  whom  this  college  and  higher 
education  in  general  mean  so  much 
are  to  give  evidence  of  our  devo- 
tion, it  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  balance,  this  uniformity 
of  accent  upon  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation, is  achieved.  To  us,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  past  four  years,  de- 
scends the  responsibility  for  the 
future.  We  who  are  so  determined 
that  life  at  its  best  shall  be  pre- 
served, that  the  legacy  of  hope 
bequeathed  us  by  those  who  died 
shall  not  dissolve  in  intellectual  in- 
flation, and  that  bastard  classes 
shall  never  again  graduate  from 
this  college,  must  henceforth  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  idea  of  a 
balanced  education,  that  the  best 
that  has  been  and  is  thought  and 
known  shall  continue  to  be  thought 
and  known,  and  that  these  works, 
written  in  the  labyrinth  of  stars, 
will  guarantee  us,  now  that  the 
foe  is  fatally  smitten,  an  eternal 
peace. 
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In  Corpore  Sano 


Once  I worked  at  a hotel  with  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  who  was 
mildly  horror-stricken  when  I told 
him  that  I intended  to  work  for 
the  summer  and  then  go  back  to 
college  for  an  eight-months  vaca- 
tion. He  made  it  plain  that  frivol- 
ity of  that  sort  was  not  for  him, 
and  outlined  for  me  the  plan  by 
which  he  intended  to  run  his  life 
for  the  next  six  or  eight  years,  to 
culminate  in  a solid  engineering 
position  with  a South  American 
firm.  I could  see  I had  made  the 
worst  faux  pas  I could  in  winning 
his  friendship,  an  occupation  into 
which  I had  intended  to  put  some 
effort. 

As  the  summer  wore  on,  however, 
I began  to  think  some  good  angel 
had  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth  at 
that  first  meeting  with  Douglas. 
(He  was  the  product  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  strain).  For  a while  he 
disapproved  of  me  openly,  but  that 
I bore  uncomplaining.  During  that 
period  I learned  his  opinion  about 
liquor,  and  that,  although  he 
smoked  cigarettes,  he  inhibited  him- 
self from  inhaling  for  the  sake  of 
his  health.  I was  a little  bitter 
about  this,  since  he  seemed  to  be  al- 
ready established  so  firmly  in  that 
desirable  condition,  while  I was  suf- 
fering from  living  a life  I liked 
to  call  “full”. 

Next,  as  if  to  point  up  the  con- 
trast between  us,  he  took  to  ap- 
pearing at  breakfast  with  a sun- 
rise glow  and  a cheery  greeting 
that  plunged  me  into  deep  moro- 
sity.  “Try  taking  a dip  before 
breakfast,”  he  suggested  brightly. 
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But  breakfast  was  at  six,  and  we 
had  all  afternoon  on  the  beach,  so 
the  delightful  plunges  remained 
unshared. 

After  that,  the  topic  of  physical 
betterment  came  to  take  first 
place  at  breakfast-table.  Douglas 
was  the  only  one  who  talked,  but 
he  had  a mind  rich  with  ideas  and 
maxims  on  his  subject,  and  I really 
don’t  believe  he  noticed  what  a 
monologue  it  made.  While  the  rest 
of  us  chewed  joylessly,  his  good 
humor  attained  even  greater  pro- 
portions, until  at  last  it  even  broke 
the  seal  of  disapproval  I had  lain 
under  for  so  long. 

“You,”  he  said,  cocking  a Cal- 
vinist finger  at  my  fragile  break- 
fast. “Did  you  ever  go  to  a good 
doctor?” 

For  a dizzying  minute  my  mind 
thumbed  through  symptoms  of  all 
the  ghastly  diseases  I knew  of,  but 
then,  remembering  it  was  Douglas 
who  spoke,  I soothed  myself.  In  the 
series  of  lecture  touched  off  by  this 
opening,  Doug  outlined  for  me  a 
routine  that  would  send  me  back  to 
college  ready  to  sink  my  teeth  into 
something  really  Big,  like  a com- 
munist revolt  or  a testing  lab  for 
rubbers,  I supposed.  He  painted 
detailed  pictures  of  the  lungs  of  a 
smoker,  using  some  metaphor  about 
a dirty  sponge.  But  at  least  his 
new  fatherly  interest  provoked  an 
affection  for  me  that  relieved  our 
strained  relationship. 

The  rest  of  us  decided  to  catalogue 
Douglas  as  a crackpot  and  even 
managed  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  as 
he  did  for  us.  (This  sympathy,  of 
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course,  filled  our  hearts  only  after 
we  were  fully  awake  each  day). 
But  secretly,  I still  thought  it  a 
shame  for  such  eligible  material  to 
be  wasting  away  under  the  hair 
shirt  he  had  sewn  himself.  So  Aud- 
rey Poole’s  arrival  interested  me 
more  than  it  did  the  other  wait- 
resses. 

Audrey  was  an  unexpectedly  ex- 
otic-looking stenographer  vacation- 
ing from  her  first  job.  For  such  a 
youngster,  she  had  amazing  poise 
and  managed  to  keep  a small  flock 
of  devoted  middle-aged  business 
men  around  her  on  the  beach.  Sim- 
ply by  keeping  her  lovely  mouth 
closed  except  for  a rare  mellifluous 
syllable  at  widely  spaced  intervals, 
she  affected  the  male  guests  the 
way  honey  does  a bear. 

She  was  the  last  thing  anyone 
would  have  picked  for  the  sensible 
Douglas,  but  darned  if  he  didn’t 
fall  for  her  like  a bomb.  The  morn- 
ing after  she  came,  his  usual  dawn- 
glow  was  increased  to  noon-day 
effulgence.  Without  even  a pre- 
liminary  in  the  physiological  line, 
he  woke  us  all  up  with  a start  that 
morning  by  an  eulogy  of  Miss 
Poole. 

“There’s  the  ideal  girl,”  he  said 
with  finality.  “If  some  of  you  devil- 
may-care  drips  would  take  lessons 
from  her  you’d  go  far.  She  has  none 
of  the  vices  of  this  fast  modern 
civilization.” 

“But  Douglas,”  someone  de- 
murred. “She  never  speaks.  How 
does  one  communicate  with  her?” 

“That’s  exactly  my  point!  She 
is  wise  enough  to  hold  her  tongue. 
It’s  the  best  thing  about  her.  Why 
don’t  you  try  it?” 

That  was  an  ill-directed  admon- 
ishment, to  come  from  our  verbose 
friend,  but  we  took  it  calmly.  We 
had  come  to  love  Douglas  because 
of  long  familiarity,  like  the  smell 


of  the  mud  flats.  We  even  encour- 
aged him  kindly  during  the  day  as 
he  tightened  his  resolution  to  ask 
Audrey  for  a date.  Then  he  van- 
ished for  two  hours  while  the  bell- 
hop swore  and  mowed  his  lawn  for 
him. 

Later,  we  caught  a glimpse  of 
Audrey  slipping  gently  into  the  sta- 
tion wagon,  a resplendent  Douglas 
being  manly  at  the  wheel.  She  even 
looked  interested.  I chalked  up  a 
point  for  our  co-worker.  Audrey 
usually  looked  blank  with  a studied 
but  most  complete  blankness. 

On  the  beach  just  after  sunset, 
I let  my  mind  leave  the  general 
conversation.  I shut  my  eyes  and 
imagined  a scene  I had  constructed 
when  Douglas’s  plight  first  touched 
me.  The  properties  were  a break- 
fast table  with  a checked  cloth  and 
bearing  great  bowls  of  scrambled 
eggs  and  oatmeal  and  sausage  and 
six  varieties  of  muffins  and  prunes. 
On  one  side  was  Douglas,  eloquent 
and  for  the  first  time,  happy.  For 
opposite  him,  mute  and  beautiful, 
sat  Audrey.  Douglas  had  found  an 
audience  worthy  of  him.  I had 
found  the  missing  piece  to  my 
puzzle.  I went  to  bed  happy. 

Everyone  else  went  to  bed  early 
too,  but  at  about  two  o’clock  the 
silence  was  blasted  by  the  vie,  in 
something  wheezily  sentimental. 
And  it  didn’t  stop.  I suppose  the 
others  lay  there  getting  wider 
awake  and  more  indignant  by  the 
minute  as  I did,  because  when  I 
finally  had  stood  all  I could  and 
leaped  into  a housecoat  and  out 
the  door,  brandishing  a piece  of  my 
mind,  I ran  square  into  four  others 
coming  out  four  other  doors.  We 
couldn’t  help  laughing  then,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  front  porch  and 
saw  who  our  intruder  was,  we 
stopped  suddenly.  Douglas  sat 
crosslegged  on  the  mat,  surrounded 
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by  beer  bottles — at  least  a dozen, 
the  beer  at  various  levels.  At  the 
sight  of  us,  he  stood  up  with  dizzy 
dignity  and  pulled  his  necktie 
around  from  the  back  of  his  neck. 

“Girls,”  he  said,  “Forgive  me  for 
all  the  nasty  things  I’ve  said  and 
done.  I’ve  been  a beast.” 

“Oh,  stop  it.  We  loved  you  all 
the  time,”  we  replied  graciously. 
“What  happened  to  little  Audrey?” 

He  looked  profoundly  sad.  “She 
liked  me,”  he  said,  “so  much  that 
she  let  down  and  talked.  She  has 


a big  dumb-bell  at  home  that  she 
can  lift  with  one  hand.  She  al- 
ways likes  a snack  before  bedtime : 
spinach,  or  rice  pudding  without 
any  sugar.  She  wants  to  have  a 
family  and  try  caloric  experiments 
to  see  if  their  hair  will  get  mus- 
cular and  their  arms  curly.  I mean 
their  hair.”  A little  tear  ran  out  of 
his  left  eye. 

“Don’t  cry,  Doug.  We’ll  make  it 
up  to  you,”  we  comforted  him. 

We  all  sat  down  among  the  bot- 
tles and  began  a process  of  reedu- 
cation. 


Dream  Of  Carnonensis 
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7.  THE  CAUSE 


Motionless  from  some  smlall  boat  upon  a quiet  pond 
Your  arm  trails  from  the  side  down  to  the  water, 

Your  finger-tips,  barely  touching  the  surface, 

Tingle  with  the  subtle  thrill. 

Then  you  look  over  the  side  and  see  your  hand 
Reflected  now  as  two,  hardly  touching, 

Yet  fused  in  passionless  junction. 

Suddenly  the  sun  goes  down,  the  water  is  cold, 

And  you  are  afraid.  You  draw  back  your  hand,  and  that 
Beloiv,  as  if  in  sudden  fear,  is  gone. 

Sometime  within  the  night  you  stand  before 
The  glass  to  comb  your  hair;  then  horrified, 

You  realize  it  is  the  same.  The  lights 
Throw  heartless  knives  that  pierce  the  uncut  skin 
And  seek  themselves  as  the  hands  mirrored  in 
The  water  seek  themselves  eternally. 
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II.  THE  DREAM 

Suddenly  the  ages  cease.  All  consciousness 
Turns  upside  down  and  rushes  to  its  source, 

Streaming  torrentially  with  liquid  haste  past 
The  tree  whose  bark  begins  to  disappear, 

Whose  shade  grows  smaller,  whose  stem  begins  to  sink 

Beneath  the  mud.  The  mist  begins  to  fill 

The  air  with  floating  smoke  of  earth.  The  light 

Begins  to  cloud,  and  haze  as  real  as 

A memory  forgotten  spreads  throughout 

The  swiftly  moving  stream. 

There  is  a hum 

Of  disappearing  life  . . . Revolving  worlds 
Spin  swiftly  to  their  source;  then  sound  itself 
Begins  to  sink,  as  if  into  a bog, 

Subsiding  to  the  first  known  tone,  hollow 
And  low,  and  broad,  as  substanceless  as  fog. 

( Half  sound  and  half  light, 

Half  heard  in  half  night, 

Primordial  mist  in  muddy  clay, 
Eternal  sound  of  lightless  day.) 


III.  THE  INITIAL  HERMAPHRODITE 


The  giant  urge,  the  energy,  resolves, 

As  zero  marks  the  cycle’s  completion, 

Completely  as  a timeless  unity. 

Both  hands  are  one  but  one  alone  cannot 
Suffice,  not  one  alone  that  comes  from  two. 

The  captured  triangles  diverge,  each  from  each. 
For  oneness  must  be  seen  or  it  is  lost. 

The  half  of  one  begins  to  speak,  alone, 

As  if  communing  with  herself,  but  he 
Who  is  the  other  part  and  yet  a part 
Of  her  reechoes  all  her  spoken  words. 

“My  universe,  my  world,  my  very  life 
Begins  and  ends  because  of  loving  you. 

My  eyes  are  yours,  yet  only  by  their  means 
Can  I behold  my  love,  for  we  are  one. 

Within  my  consciousness  I feel  your  pulse, 

The  constant  circle  of  an  endless  ring, 

But  I can  never  know  your  face  for  it 
Is  mine  as  mine  is  yours  and.  both  are  one. 
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“Since  1 can  ask,  my  love,  and  I am  you, 

Then  you  must  know  the  same  eternal  pain, 

And  you  must  realize  that  pain  is  all 

We  know.  My  love,  my  lord,  there  must  be  more! 

“In  this  half  light  and  double  soul  how  can 
I love?  A nd  how  can  you  imagine  that 
Your  love  is  not  directed  at  yourself? 

Oh,  let  me  go.  Unchain  these  unseen  ties 
Disclose  yourself  to  me  that  I may  know 
Y our  form,  your  lips,  the  warmth  of  your  embrace. 

Let  us  be  two,  my  lord,  held  not  by  bonds 
But  by  the  love  of  strongly  felt  desire.” 

The  oneness  must  be  seen  and  tries  to  spread, 

But  unresilient  thought  cannot  be  thinned; 

The  sudden  sound  of  cleavage  fills  the  air 
With  furious,  explosive  cries  of  grief. 

Now  unattached,  one  part  begins  to  fall. 

He  drops  through  unnamed  air,  through  unmarked  time, 
Conglobulating  with  the  secret  slime. 

At  last  he  stops  in  sudden  finity, 

Eternal  slave  to  stern  necessity. 

IV.  THE  RETURN 

Since  time  rushed  by  and  space-bound  life  became 
Primeval  ooze,  a year,  you  think  must  have 
Elapsed.  But  everything  is  still  the  same: 

The  lights  still  burn;  the  comb  still  rests  within 
Your  hand.  Downstairs  you  hear  the  people  call 
Ayid  remember  it  is  time  to  go  to  them. 

You’ll  go  down  the  stairs  and  find  them  waiting  there; 
Their  eyes  will  smile,  their  hands  will  reach  for  yours; 
And  you’ll  return  their  smiles  and  think  how  strange 
That  hands  should  mean  so  much  and  how  no  one 
Can  ever  know.  Then  inwardly  you’ll  cry 
For  the  sheer  beauty  of  eternal  pain, 

For  all  the  trembling  lips  make  no  sound, 

For  all  the  dusty  eyes  that  strain  against 
The  night,  for  all  the  futile,  eager  hands 
That  carry  dripping  candles  to  the  sun. 

Again  they  call.  Their  tones  are  warm  and  broad, 

And  you  must  go.  Then  at  the  door  you  pause 
To  turn  the  switch.  The  lights  go  out  and  all 
The  images  are  lost. 

Forgetting  fast, 

You  close  the  door  upon  the  silent  forms 
Of  sudden  shadows  that  in  shapeless  stealth 
Move  mistily  within  the  darkened  room. 
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Another  Roll  Call 


It’s  just  another  roll  call,  Bill 
muttered,  as  he  shuffled  out  into 
the  bleak  cold  January  day  and 
across  the  flinty  ground  in  the 
center  of  the  lager.  Just  another 
God-damned  roll  call  like  we  had 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and 
the  day  before  that.  When  will 
these  stupid  Jerries  see  the  light? 
He  looked  up  from  his  listless  con- 
templation of  the  rock-like  ground 
to  take  in  a scene  which  by  now 
had  become  dreadfully  familiar  to 
him:  familiar  for  eight  long 

months,  to  be  more  exact.  A guard 
stamped  and  shuffled  frostily  in  a 
high  wooden  framework  tower  and, 
bored  and  cold,  idly  swung  his  ma- 
chine gun  back  and  forth  on  its 
mount. 

Bill  turned  to  another  shuffling, 
overcoated  figure  beside  him.  “I 
hope  these  damned  supermen  can 
count  straight  today,  Mac.  It’s  too 
cold  to  stand  out  here  while  they 
fumble  around.” 

Mac  looked  up  and  said  sharply, 
“Oh  hell,  they’ll  keep  us  out  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  you  know  it. 
Why  talk  about  it?” 

Bill  turned  away  and  thought  to 
himself,  “Mac’s  worried,  he’s  won- 
dering about  that  kid  again.  I 
suppose  I’d  be  like  that  too,  if  I 
hadn’t  heard  from  the  outside  for 
seven  months.” 

The  huddled,  dirt-grey  barracks 
were  pouring  forth  their  daily 
flood  of  tired,  dirty,  unshaven  men. 
He  could  see  the  little  knot  of 
guards  in  their  long  blue  overcoats, 
rifles  slung  carelessly  over  their 
shoulders,  waiting  in  stony  im- 
patience for  the  ranks  to  form.  He 
wondered,  perhaps  for  the  one 
hundredth  time,  how  they  would 
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look  and  act  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  and  he  was  carrying  the 
gun.  Would  they  have  the  same 
stolid  impassive  look,  or  would  they 
be  downcast  and  tired  like  the 
Americans  who  were  now  filling 
the  inclosure? 

The  motley,  confused  mass  of 
men  in  their  strange  array  of  tat- 
tered clothes  was  forming  into 
some  semblance  of  military  ranks 
now.  The  guards  took  up  their 
positions  silently,  with  hardly  a 
glance  at  the  assembled  prisoners, 
and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Kommandeur.  Bill  stood  shivering, 
waiting  for  the  interminable  rou- 
tine to  begin  again.  From  where 
he  stood  with  his  group  the  gate 
to  the  compound  was  visible,  and 
he  caught  the  gleam  of  black  pol- 
ished boots  as  the  lager  officer 
strode  through  onto  the  assembly 
ground.  The  guards  snapped  to  at- 
tention, with  a click  of  boot  heels, 
as  the  officer  drew  near.  Bill  looked 
up  again  with  renewed  interest  at 
the  new  arrival.  A new  one,  he 
thought  to  himself,  something  to 
vary  this  damned  monotony  a 
little.  This  one  is  all  brass. 

The  new  officer  was  instantly 
the  center  of  attention.  He  was 
evidently  a much  feared  and  per- 
haps hated  man,  judging  by  the 
way  in  which  the  guards  seemed  to 
outdo  themselves  with  military 
correctness.  He  was  a small  man, 
and  seemed  to  possess  that  aggres- 
sive ego  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
men  of  his  size.  He  was  dressed  in 
the  best  Prussian  tradition  in  a 
long,  severe  blue  leather  trench 
coat.  Silver  braid  gleamed  on  each 
shoulder,  and  the  picture  was  com- 
pleted by  a high-peaked  cap,  re- 
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splendent  with  the  Luftwaffe  in- 
signia. His  boots  shone  from  the 
constant  polishing  efforts  of  some 
hapless  orderly,  and  their  metal- 
edged  heels  clicked  on  the  stony 
ground  as  he  walked.  His  face 
seemed  as  tough  and  hard  as  the 
ground  under  his  feet.  Cut  to  a 
stern  pattern  as  if  cast  out  of  steel, 
it  was  seamed  with  wrinkles;  and 
his  scornful  hard  blue  eyes  seemed 
like  agates  set  in  cement.  On  his 
right  cheek,  in  the  best  Prussian 
tradition,  a long  saber  scar  showed 
white  in  the  bitter  cold. 

Bill  watched  him,  fascinated  by 
his  magnificent  swagger  and  the 
look  of  intense  scorn  he  gave  the 
assembled  prisoners.  This  guy  is 
right  out  of  a Hollywood  thriller, 
he  thought.  The  counting  of  the 
prisoners  was  progressing  very 
slowly,  and  the  German  officer’s 
patience  was  running  out.  His  look 
of  swaggering  scorn  increased  un- 
til it  seemed  almost  part  of  an  act. 
He  strode  slowly  and  deliberately 
up  and  down  in  the  center  of  the 
area,  hands  clasped  tightly  behind 
his  back. 

Then  it  happened:  just  as  the 
little  major  seemed  about  to  burst, 
so  puffed  up  was  he  with  conceit 
and  scorn,  someone  in  the  ranks  of 
prisoners  laughed.  The  laughter 
spread  like  a ripple  on  a quiet 
pond,  softly  but  obviously  and  rose 
until  it  was  a loud  chorus  of  deri- 
sion. Some  strange  turn  of  human 
nature  in  someone  had  salvaged 
some  bit  of  humor  from  the  situa- 
tion. Shivering,  low-spirited,  hun- 


gry, and  miserable  men  stood 
laughing  at  their  captor  who  rep- 
resented all  they  hated  and  wished 
to  destroy.  Bill  watched  the  major 
with  interest  to  see  how  he  would 
react.  The  little  man  was  confused 
at  first,  for  like  many  of  his  race 
he  could  not  understand  “these 
foolish  Americans”.  Finally  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
laughter.  His  face  grew  fiery  red 
with  intense  anger,  and  his  eyes 
flashed.  Veins  stood  out  like  cords 
on  his  forehead  as  he  tried  to  quell 
the  laughter  with  angry  glances. 
“It’s  a good  thing  it’s  cold  up  here, 
or  we’d  catch  hell  for  this;  he’s 
really  worked  up!”  Bill  said  to  a 
man  near  him. 

The  laughter  died  away  as  the 
little  major  walked  abruptly  to 
his  interpreter,  when  the  counting 
was  finished,  and  spat  some  stac- 
cato German.  The  interpreter 
turned  to  the  American  in  charge 
and  mumbled  to  him.  The  order 
Attention  rang  out  as  the  German 
major  gave  a hasty  stiff-armed 
salute  and  strode  angrily  out  of  the 
compound. 

As  Bill  walked  back  to  the  com- 
parative shelter  of  the  barracks, 
he  felt  a feeling  of  elation.  Here 
was  a tiny  victory,  at  least,  over 
the  arrogant  German.  But,  as  he 
shivered  in  the  bitter  cold  and 
looked  out  at  the  rust-coated  wire, 
suddenly  this  feeling  died  away. 
Snow  began  to  sift  down  from  the 
grey  sky,  and  the  dull  sameness 
and  grinding  monotony  closed  in 
around  him  again  like  a fog. 
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Two  Stuart  Kings 


ROSEMARY  SPEER  ’47 


James  I of  England  never  should 
have  been  king  at  all,  for  his  as- 
cension to  the  throne  was  a big 
mistake.  James  was  unpopular  in 
England  right  from  the  start.  This 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  his 
uncontrollable  habit  of  drooling, 
for  the  whole  country  was  alarmed 
by  the  great  expense  of  installing 
spitoons  in  the  royal  residences.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
James  alienated  many  people  with 
his  unreasonable  stand  against  the 
Millinery  Petition,  a protest  by  a 
group  of  English  hat-makers  that 
the  queen’s  preference  for  snoods 
was  ruining  their  business.  “Get 
out”,  James  ordered.  “My  queen 
may  wear  whatever  hats  she  choos- 
es. Go  peddle  your  bonnets  some- 
where else.”  This  was  a big  mis- 
take, but  James  was  too  stupid  to 
realize  it. 

Just  about  this  time,  in  the 
spring  naturally,  the  thoughts  of 
James’  gay  young  son  Charles 
lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love. 
James  pondered  the  problem  for  a 
long  time,  as  his  foreign  relations 
had  always  been  difficult,  espe- 
cially his  French  mother-in-law. 
Charles  settled  the  question  by 
buying  a second-hand  guitar  com- 
plete with  six  lessons  and  going  off 
to  Spain  to  woo  the  Spanish 
infanta.  His  guitar  playing  was 
below  the  union  standards  for 
Spanish  Caballeros  so  he  was 
quickly  asked  to  leave.  This  made 
the  English  people  very  happy  be- 
cause they  didn’t  like  Spanish  rice 
anyhow.  Charles  finally  settled  for 
a French  bride,  and  the  English 
people  star.ted  eating  french  toast 
for  breakfast.  This  was  too  much 
for  James,  who  promptly  died. 


New  King  Charles  was  very  fond 
of  his  son-in-law,  Rupert,  who  was 
building  up  a good  beer  business  in 
the  Palatinate.  This  made  things 
very  difficult  because  Parliament 
favored  the  brew  of  John  Hamp- 
den, an  Englishman.  Charles  tried 
to  make  everyone  drink  Rupert’s 
in  the  glass,  in  the  bottle,  and  in 
the  keg,  and  there  was  trouble. 
Parliament  and  the  Puritans — so 
called  because  they  drank  only 
pure  English  ale — rallied  for 
Hampden’s.  Charles,  who  was  very 
prejudiced,  proclaimed  that  only 
Rupert’s  should  be  sold  in  England 
and  Scotland.  This  started  the 
“Beer-shops”  war,  for  the  Scotts 
boycotted  beer-shops  selling  Rup- 
ert’s. The  Scots  won  the  war  and 
Charles  was  forced  to  let  them  sell 
whatever  they  wanted.  Charles, 
who  was  too  stubborn  to  realize 
that  he  was  licked,  took  his  troops 
down  to  Parliament  and  demanded 
that  Hampden  give  up  his  secret 
formula.  This  was  too  much!  Par- 
liament raised  an  army  for  Hamp- 
den’s and  Charles  raised  one  for 
Rupert’s.  The  battles  were  indeci- 
sive until  parliament  formed  the 
New  Model  army — so  called  be- 
cause the  soldiers  in  it  chewed 
Model  cut-plug.  This  combination 
of  Hampden  ale  and  Model  cut- 
plug  was  too  much  for  the  king’s 
forces:  they  surrendered.  Charles, 
who  still  refused  to  be  tolerant 
about  drinking  Hampden’s,  was 
tried  and  executed  for  attempting 
to  overthrow  traditional  English 
rights  of  free-drinking.  Thus  ended 
the  rule  of  Charles  Stuart,  a mon- 
arch who  lacked  sense  enough  to 
follow  the  Beveridge  plan. 
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Pvt.  William  Steele , That’s  Me 


JASON  KIRSHEN  ’46 


Well,  it’s  almost  over  now. 
When  Helen  looks  at  me,  they’ll 
know.  In  a few  minutes  they’ll  find 
out  I’m  not  crazy.  But  just  the 
same  it  drives  me  nuts.  I’m  used 
to  it  though.  Everybody  calls  me 
Hank,  and  I’ve  given  up  trying  to 
tell  them  different.  First  it  was 
the  nurses  and  doctors  in  England, 
all  the  time.  With  them  it  was 
“Hank”  or  “Private  Stevenson”, 
or  sometimes  “Henry”.  I tried  to 
tell  them  they  were  wrong,  that 
I’m  William  Steele,  Bill,  not  Hank. 
But  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  My 
dog  tags  said  Henry  Stevenson,  so 
they  called  me  Henry  Stevenson. 
That’s  the  Army.  I figured  that 
when  I got  back  to  the  States,  I 
could  give  them  the  straight  dope. 
Tell  them  the  story.  Straighten 
things  out. 

It  had  to  be  that  some  guy,  may- 
be a dough,  maybe  a corpsman,  had 
picked  up  two  sets  of  tags  from 
the  ground  and  put  the  wrong  one 
on  me.  That  was  the  way  I figured 
it.  That’s  where  the  whole  mess 
started.  I knew  I couldn’t  be  Hank, 
because  I’d  been  Hank’s  buddy.  I 
knew  all  about  him.  Everything 
I’d  seen  so  many  pictures  of  his 
wife,  heard  him  describe  her  so 
many  times,  I knew  exactly  what 
she  was  like.  And  his  kid,  too. 
She  was  a swell  woman,  Helen 
Stevenson,  and  it  worried  me  some- 
times to  think  about  her. 
I’d  get  to  dreamfhg  about 
her  sometimes,  how  she’d  be 
waiting  for  Hank  to  come  back, 
thinking  he  was  all  patched  up  like 
the  nurse  wrote.  And  then  finding 


out  it  was  me  who  came  back,  and 
Hank  who  was  killed  on  Omaha 
Beach.  It  was  the  look  on  her  face 
when  she  found  out  that  got  me. 
I’d  always  wake  up  then,  with  the 
sweat  rolling  down  my  body  all 
over.  I’d  stay  awake,  knowing  I 
had  to  tell  somebody  the  story, 
somebody  who’d  do  something 
about  it.  That  was  why  they 
switched  me  to  another  ward. 

I planned  it  all  out.  I’d  start 
from  the  beginning  and  tell  them 
the  whole  story,  the  story  that  end- 
ed when  some  guy,  maybe  from  my 
own  outfit,  picked  up  the  wrong 
dog  tag  and  stuck  it  in  my  pocket. 
I can’t  blame  the  guy.  The  tag  must 
have  been  right  near  me,  and  he 
couldn’t  have  known  who  I was, 
my  face  the  way  it  was  then. 

I had  to  tell  them,  for  Helen’s 
sake,  before  she  heard  Hank  was 
coming  back,  because  then  it  would 
be  too  late.  I wanted  to  do  at 
least  that  for  her,  after  all  she’d 
done  for  me,  even  though  she  didn’t 
know  it,  and  didn’t  know  me.  She’d 
become  sort  of  a symbol  for  me  of 
all  the  things  I’d  never  had.  Don’t 
get  me  wrong.  She  was  Hank’s 
wife,  and  there  was  nothing  per- 
sonal. It  was  just  that  she  was  one 
of  the  things  that  made  Hank’s 
life  what  it  was,  what  mine  never 
was. 

The  first  time  I met  Hank  was 
in  the  induction  center  in  Boston. 
He’d  lived  there  all  his  life,  and  it 
was  just  a place  I happened  to  be 
when  I was  drafted.  Steele  and 
Stevenson.  We  were  lined  up  to- 
gether, and  we  started  talking  in 
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QUARTERLY 


our  first  Army  hurry-up-and-wait 
line.  We  got  to  know  each  other 
a little  there  and  at  Devens,  but  it 
was  when  we  shipped  down  to 
Georgia  that  we  really  started  to 
talk. 

On  the  troop  train  we  bunked  to- 
gether in  a lower,  and  it  was  then 
I began  to  find  out  about  Hank’s 
life  and  everything  he  had  that  I’d 
never  known.  He’d  never  been 
south  of  Providence  before,  and  I’d 
been  all  over;  so  it  was  me  did 
most  of  the  talking  at  first. 

Oh,  I’d  been  around  a lot,  and  I 
taught  Hank  a lot  of  things  he 
needed  to  learn,  but  I got  a lot 
from  him,  too,  about  a life  that 
was  entirely  new  to  me.  I told 
him  how  I left  home  when  I was 
fifteen  and  all  the  things  I’d  done 
since,  things  I thought  I’d  forgot- 
ten long  ago,  and  things  I’d  remem- 
ber always.  He  told  me  about  his 
folks,  and  Boston  University,  and 
his  pals  in  high  school,  and  Helen 
and  Jo.  Always  Helen  and  Jo.  I 
knew  the  names  of  all  the  streets 
and  all  the  people  he  ever  met.  I 
even  knew  what  most  of  them 
looked  like,  somehow.  And  out  of  it 
all  I got  a picture  of  the  way  he 
lived. 

Sometimes  I’d  lie  awake  at 
night,  seeing  myself  go  through  the 
same  things  he  did  all  day  back 
home.  I’d  walk  into  the  office  and 
say  hello  to  Gladys  and  Mr.  Pit- 


man. I’d  bull  around  with  the 
salesmen.  I’d  go  to  lunch 
with  George  Fallon.  I’d  lay  out 
advertising  dummies.  I’d  go 
through  the  whole  day  as  if  I was 
Hank,  and  always  at  night  I’d 
come  home  to  Helen  and  Jo.  I’d 
live  just  like  Hank  did — until  I 
fell  asleep.  I guess  it  was  because 
he  gave  me  so  much  I never  had 
that  I stuck  with  Hank.  After 
all,  I’d  been  around,  and  I didn’t 
need  a buddy.  I knew  how  to  be 
lonely.  But  I needed  Hank  and  all 
he  gave  me.  I guess  Hank  needed 
me,  too.  When  a guy  like  that  gets 
taken  away  from  his  own  little 
world  and  all  the  things  he  used 
to  do,  I guess  he  needs  someone 
like  me  to  help  him  out.  I guess 
he  kind  of  got  to  live  my  life  some- 
times, .just  like  I lived  his. 

I’m  sitting  in  this  little  room  and 
waiting.  I’m  waiting  for  Helen. 
That’s  right,  Helen  Stevenson.  In 
just  a few  minutes  she’s  going  to 
walk  through  that  door.  She  came 
here  to  see  Hank.  She’s  going  to 
walk  through  that  door  to  see 
Hank,  and  Hank  won’t  be  here. 
Hank  is  dead.  Hank  is  buried  in 
France.  And  they  think  I’m  Hank. 
They  tell  me  seeing  Helen  will  be 
good  for  me.  They  tell  me  that 
because  they  think  I’m  crazy.  They 
think  I’m  Hank.  But  I’m  not  crazy. 
I’m  not  Henry  Stevenson.  I’m  Wil- 
liam Steele.  Get  that!  William 
Steele,  Bill.  Bill  Steele,  that’s  me. 
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